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NEWS OF 


ARLY this week it seemed that the greatest danger to the 
Russian armies was in the Rostov region in the south, where 
the enemy were pressing violent attacks in the direction most vital 
to their projected campaign against the Caucasus. Fighting was still 
going on in the streets of the city ; but even if the Nazis had cap- 
tured the city itself, that would not of itself have given them the 
crossing of the Don, which lies to the east of it. But since then news 
has come of a successful Russian drive north of Rostov, the Soviet 
army driving back the Germans many miles and threatening the 
flank of the forces operating at Rostov. This advance may at 
least neutralise the German success near the mouth of the Don. 
The operations in this region are significant as showing that the 
initiative no longer remains entirely with the enemy. But on the 
Moscow fronts the position has once again become critical. By 
combing out their forces in other areas the Germans have accumu- 
lated massive forces for renewed offensives designed to secure 
the fall of Moscow ; the freezing-up of the ground has removed 
some of their transport difficulties. The grand offensive appears 
to take the form of a double pincer movement—south of Moscow 
(once again in the Tula region) and north-west, where Klin, 
midway between Kalinin and Moscow, is a danger-point ; and this 
northern movement is itself part of a secondary pincer movement, 
linking up with attacks from Mojaisk in the south-east. The 
Germans claimed that their advanced armoured forces were 
within 19 miles of Moscow ; but even if this is true it does not 
follow that the penetration is permanent. The Russians have 
undoubtedly had to give ground, but they appear to have with- 
drawn in good order contesting every mile and causing great 
losses to the enemy. The latter at all costs desire Moscow for 
winter quarters. But there is a limit to the losses they can 
endure in offensives on the present gigantic scale. 


The Pacific Crisis 

What may prove to be a decisive step in the relations between 
Japan and the A.B.C.D. Powers was taken on Wednesday evening, 
when a document embodying the general views of the United 
States Government was handed by Mr. Cordell Hull to the 
Japanese Ambassador. Its contents are not known, but it is stated 
to rest on principles previously set forth by Washington. There 
could never have been much doubt about that. Mr. Cordell Hull’s 
policy throughout has been firm and clear-cut. He has been in 
the closest touch throughout with Lord Halifax, and Mr. Eden 
‘iced publicly the complete confidence he feels, as Foreign 
On the face 


I 
Secretary, in Mr. Hull’s conduct of thx 


egotiations 
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of it, as we indicated in a leading article last week, there would 
seem to be no possible basis for agreement without a retreat, 
inherently improbable, by Japan from positions she has seen fit 
to take up, both physically and diplomatically. For that reason 
the Washington reports that a breakdown in the conversations is 
imminent are likely enough to be well-founded. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hull might be willing to acquiesce in the Japanese 
occupation of Indo-China if he could secure guarantees that Japan 
would make no move against Russia in Siberia, for that would 
enable the Russians to move some Siberian troops to Europe. 
There is no reason to fear that China’s interests will be prejudiced 
in any way in Washington. President Roosevelt’s invitation to the 
Chinese Ambassador to visit him at the White House—he had 
already received Admiral Nomura and Mr, Kurusu—is significant 
and reassuring. 


Anglo-Russian Co-operation 

At a luncheon of the Anglo-Soviet Public Relations Committee 
last week, M. Maisky, the Russian Ambassador, and Mr. Eden 
both emphasised the closeness of the collaboration . between 
Britain and Russia in putting all their resources at the disposal 
each of the other in their determination to crush Nazi Germany. 
But both insisted that this collaboration is not for the winning 
of the war only. Mr. Eden spoke of the desire of his Govern- 
ment to put Anglo-Soviet relations on a sound, permanent basis 
of true understanding, so that the two countries could co-operate 
in peace. M. Maisky affirmed the Russian Government’s desire 
to co-operate in the post-war reconstruction of Europe and the 
world. Like Mr. Harriman in his recent broadcast, he did not 
conceal the difficulties. It is much better to recognise them 
frankly. On the other hand, it is certainly the case that relations 
between Russia and Great Britain have again and again been 
exacerbated in the past either by insufficient understanding of 
the other’s aims or by insufficient give-and-take. In this country 
there ought to be a far closer study of the Russian economic 
system and what has been achieved by planning. Prejudice has 
prevented understanding of Russia in Great Britain and of Britain 
The pursuit of different policies in domestic 
relations should be no bar to collaboration for international 
purposes provided there is goodwill. With the removal of pre- 
judice, with the desire to understand, and with the confidence 
inspired by working together during the war, Russia and Britain, 
both peace-loving nations, wili have learnt how to co-operate in 
the constructive tasks of the future, 


by the Russians 
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The Commandos and Sir Roger Keyes 


The easiest and the least profitable kind of reply to the charges 
which were brought against the War Office by Sir Roger Keyes 
last Tuesday is to object that a man who has been dismissed 
from an appointment is not in a position to offer fair criticism 
in Parliament. Knowing Sir Roger Keyes’ intense devotion to 
the national service, the public generally is much more concerned 
tc look to the substance of his remarks, and to ask: Is it really 
the case that the cumbrous machinery of the War Office is 
checking initiative, and in particular strangling amphibious 
projects which are well within our power and would cause con- 
fusion to the enemy? Criticism of the critic should not be 
allowed to divert us from so important a consideration, put before 
us by so capable an expert. Admiral Keyes was appointed 
director of Commando operations in July, 1940, and his duties 
included, as he explained, the organising of Commando troops 
and of the ships and landing-craft which they would require— 
presumably for lightning raids on enemy-occupied coasts. In an 
article on another page, Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, while 
disposing of unconsidered demands for large-scale offensives in 
the West, sees opportunities for useful employment of the 
Commandos in “an unceasing series of attacks, rapid, well-aimed, 
withdrawn before the enemy can bring up even air-forces to 
intervene ”—this being precisely the policy which Sir Roger Keyes 
desires. The essence of such a policy is the frequency of the 
raids and the vigour with which the enemy is constantly assailed 
at widely separated points, with the result not only that damage 
is done, but that he is compelled to keep garrisons along the 
whole length of his coast-line and thus immobilise troops which 
he sorely needs elsewhere. Sir Roger Keyes may or may not be 
justified in raising this question in Parliament, but it is certainly 
his duty to impress his views—which are those of an expert— 
upon those ultimately responsible for military direction. 


The Condition of Spain 

Germany’s concern about the British offensive in Libya is not 
without its effects on Spain as well as on Vichy France. The 
pressure she is applying to Vichy in order to secure the use of 
French North Africa has its counterpart in Spain, to which 
she looks for the means of controlling the western entrance to 
the Mediterranean. Spain is not in a position to put up effective 
opposition if Germany should decide to send troops across her 
territory, but the Nazis are rather looking for collaboration than 
another occupied country to hold down by force. General Franco 
himself is undoubtedly anxious to preserve the neutrality of his 
country, which is the more important to him since it enables 
him to get food-supplies through the blockade. The mass of the 
people are bitterly hostile to the Nazis, though they have no 
effective way of expressing their will. Senor Sufer, the Foreign 
Minister and leader of the Falangists, is an out-and-out totali- 
tarian who has done all he can to promote closer relations with 
Germany. Reports from Madrid state that the long-standing 
difference between the Spanish Generals and Senor Suner has 
flared up into an open quarrel, and that in face of this opposition 
General Franco has had difficulties in keeping his Foreign 
Minister. The one thing in common between the Falangists and 
the leaders of the Army is their dislike of Communism, but that 
did not reconcile the Generals to sending troops to help Hitler 
in Russia ; the small force actually sent appears to have been no 
more than a quarter of the size of that asked for by the Nazis. 
Spain has had her war. Her people are hungry. There are 
deep divisions which are relics of the civil war, and dissensions 
between supporters of the régime. In view of these facts General 
Franco will certainly try hard to keep Spain out of the conflict 
and to do no more for Hitler than he is obliged to. 


Civil Government in Abyssinia 

The last “pocket” of resistance in Abyssinia is likely soon 
to be wiped out by the mixed force, including “ Patriots,’ now 
successfully handling the Italian remnant which has been holding 
out at Gondar. Allied troops will have to be maintained side 
by side with Abyssinians during the period of the war, but there 
can be no question of regarding the country as “ enemy-occupied 
territory.” The British Government has fully accepted the 
doctrine that Abyssinia belongs to the Abyssinians ; it is to be 
an independent State under the rule of the Emperor; and no 
time should be lost in smoothing the transition from war-condi- 
tions to those of settled government under Haile Selassie’s civil 
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administration. Already negotiations are being cond 
treatv between the British Government and the F 
basis of Ethiopian independence. In the early stag 
sation Allied advisers will, no doubt, be needed to help 
Emperor in the creation of a centralised administration st ot 
enough to establish law and order throughout the eg a 
breadth of the country. Its first task will be to -_ 
Augean stables left by a miserably incompetent Italian admin; 
tration. How incompetent it was is revealed in the evideme a 
the Italians themselves, and especially in a captured pee , 
prepared early in 1940 by General Arconovaldo eueeter 
Inspector-General of the Blackshirt Battalions in East Afticg 
who brings a scathing indictment against the incompetence oad 
venality of the civil officials and their appalling neglect of th 
low-grade Italian labourers employed side by side with natives 
The legacy of Italian rule has to be swept away, and a body of 
able officials gathered round the Emperor to lay the basis of a 
stable administration. The time has already arrived when that 
work should be undertaken. 
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18B in the House 


The Home Secretary’s statement in the House of Commons, on 
Wednesday, regarding the Emergency Powers Defence Regulation 
18B secured the rejection without a division of the amendment 
to the Address, which he was resisting. Mr. Morrison took his 
stand on the safety of the realm. No one questioned, and no one 
ever has questioned, that that must be the first consideration jn 
time of war. He made, moreover, something of a case against 
the proposal that the question whether he had “ reasonable cause.” 
for believing that the internee was a person who could not safely 
be left at large should be submissible to the courts, for it appears 
doubtful whether in such a case—the issue lying solely between 
the Hore Secretary and the court—the internee would be able to 
appear either in person or by counsel. He can appear—in person, 
not by counsel—before the Birkett Advisory Committee—hear the 
allegations against him, and have opportunity to prepare his case. 
Mr. Morrison, moreover, suggested that the demand that the 
Advisory Committee should be presided over by a High Court 
judge had beea met by the elevation of Sir Norman Birkett to the 
High Court bench. But that at the same time emphasises the 
pertinence of one question asked in the debate on Wednesday, 
In over a hundred cases in which the Advisory Committee, pre- 
sided over now by a High Court judge, having gone fully and 
patiently into all the relevant facts, has recommended the re- 
lease of a detained person, the Home Secretary has refused release. 
On whose advice? It is not physically possible for him, amid his 
multifarious duties, to give to each case the time and care that 
the Advisory Committee gives to it. No one desires to confer 
on the Advisory Committee a statutory right of release. But when 
the Home Secretary disregards the Committee’s recommendation 
for release in 109 cases out of 843 it is not surprising that his 
administration of the regulation should cause some misgiving. 


Two Ministers, Two Views ? 


Some little stir has been caused by an apparent conflict of 
views as expressed by Mr. R. S. Hudson, Minister of Agriculture, 
and Mr. Harcourt Johnstone, Secretary of the Overseas Trade 
Department. There is a point of policy involved which ought 
to be cleared up, as it has a direct bearing on the scale of 
agricultural wages and prices, and doubts about it might seriously 
shake the confidence of farmers. Mr. Hudson said last week 
that it was the cry of cheap food which had depressed agricultural 
wages, and he added that the great agricultural countries would 
only be prosperous enough to buy our exports if we paid them 
a decent price for the food they supply. Mr. Harcourt Johnstone, 
on the other hand, said that if cheap-food days do not retum, 
neither will our exports. It was the Government policy, he 
said, to maintain the present structure of agricultural prices fot 
twelve months after the war, but not to promote an artificially 
high level of costs as against our export competitors. From 
Mr. Johnstone’s speech the farmer might well conclude that his 
prices a year or more after the war will not be guaranteed, and 
the farm-worker might conclude that his improved wage is 2 
short-lived advantage which he will not always enjoy. ~ These 


apparently discordant views show the necessity, which we pointed 
out a fortnight ago, of thinking now in terms of the post-war 
economy of agriculture. And that must be done on a world-scale, 
in that close co-operation, particularly with the United States, of 
which Mr. Winant spoke at Liverpool on Wednesday. 
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High Wages and Juvenile Crime 

Evacuation, disturbance of family life, the closing of schools 
yd cubs and many other conditions have combined to produce 
gae of the most distressing social results of the war—an increase 
Bs juvenile crime. But there is one contributory cause, described 
by Mr. John A. F. Watson in a letter to The Times, which is 
the more deserving of attention because it is one that might be 
moved. Mr. Watson, who is chairman of a London Juvenile 
Court, says that he has frequently to deal with boys who are 
receiving between £3 and £4 a week, and in one case a boy was 


STRATEGIC 


ATHER over sixty years ago a conference was held at 

Berlin which, in the judgement of the principal British 
deegate, was productive of peace with honour. ‘the rather 
hesitantly heralded assembly which has gathered in that capital 
this week has as its keynote war with contumely. It is true 
that Ribbentrop, adorning the German stage as the Bismarck 
de nos jours, proclaims that Russia is defeated and prostrate, 
though a few Communist cells still remain to be cleared up. 
Some hundreds of thousands of German wives and mothers 
may find what comfort they can in his words in the next few 
weeks. Plans have gone awry. The victory-congress to celebrate 
the final establishment of the New Order in Europe is un- 
avoidably postponed. The purpose this week has been merely 
to collect a few more almost, but not quite, meaningless, 
signatures to the Anti-Comintern Pact. Not quite, because 
beside the pitiable quislings who are there in the empty name 
of Yugoslavia, where tens of thousands of patriots are still 
waging open war against the invader, or Holland, whose 
indomitable resistance to the Nazi occupation was described by 
a Dutch correspondent in these columns a fortnight ago, there 
sat poised nervously in the chair of signature representatives of 
genuine Governments like those of Bulgaria and Finland, who 
in words of specious subservience and reckless assurance ranged 
themselves beside the German aggressor, and as accessories in 
his felon outrages have marked themselves down deliberately 
for the retribution in store for the criminal authors of murder 
and misery on a scale without precedent in history. 

For States like Bulgaria and Finland the payment may be 
deferred, but it will be inexorably exacted. What effect 
Bulgaria’s Berlin declarations will have in Moscow will no doubt 
be soon revealed. By signing the Anti-Comintern Pact King 
Boris’ Government has allied itself as openly and blatantly 
with Hitler as the Finns who are fighting Hitler’s battle on 
Russian soil have done already. The Bulgars can be left for 
the moment—but not for long. If Russia at last declares war 
on them our own policy will, or should be, immediately affected. 
When Russia entered the war the Prime Minister proclaimed, 
with the universal assent of the nation, that any enemy of 
Hitler was ipso facto a friend of ours. It follows equally that 
the enemies of Hitler’s enemies are our enemies as much as 
they are Hitler’s friends. We can no longer evade the logic 
of that fact in the case of Finland, whatever we may do about 
Bulgaria. Our present attitude towards the Finnish Govern- 
ment is undisguisedly unsatisfactory to Russia. She has formally 
appealed to us to declare war on all her aggressors, foremost 
of whom after Germany is Finland, and we have not complied. 
By arrangement, no doubt, with Washington, we left it to the 
United States to make a démarche warning the Finns that they 
would forfeit American friendship if they persisted in their 
advance into Russian territory. They have persisted, and they 
have now openly and formally linked their destinies with 
Germany’s by signing the Anti-Comintern Pact, to the accom- 
paniment of hypocritical and unconvincing talk about defensive 
action. It has become imperative that we shall give* Russia 
immediate satisfaction in the matter of Finland. Nothing can 
be gained by withholding a declaration of war, and very much 
may be lost. Russian eyes are watching this country in some 
xity and not with all the confidence that should subsist 
That may be regrettable, but it is true, 


perp 


between such allies. 
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brought before him who had lost a job for which he had been 
paid £6 5s. a week. To be suddenly put into possession of what 
seems to these boys to be boundless wealth goes to their heads, 
and often has lamentable results on their characters, leading to 
crime and the courts. It is impossible to justify the payment 
of such wages to boys between 14 and 18 years of age. The 
principal culprits among employers—and surely the word culprits 
is not too strong—are those engaged on Government contracts 
who do not mind how much wage costs go up if labour can be 
found. The whole question of wage-payments by firms engaged 
on Government contracts calls for searching inquiry and action. 


DIPLOMACY 


and the Government’s attitude towards Finland is one reason. 
We do not unsay one word of what we wrote about Russian 
aggression against Finland last winter. But we are writing 
today about November 1941, not December 1940, and on the 
grounds neither of interest nor of decency can we let a false 
tenderness towards Finland shadow our relations with Russia. 

Meanwhile America, which made the running in the case 
of Finland, is making it again in other fields. The value of 
that cannot be over-estimated. When the long account of the 
services the United States has rendered to the Allied cause 
is cast up, not the least important will be those effected by 
diplomatic means. That is true particularly in regard to 
France. It looks, it is true, as if in the end American efforts 
are failing, but for long Mr. Hull at Washington and Admiral 
Leahy at Vichy have strengthened the weak hands and con- 
firmed the feeble knees of the octogenarian Pétain, and delay- 
ing actions have more than once demonstrated their value in 
this war, in the sphere of diplomacy as well as of arms. Now 
that a further step towards final capitulation has been adver- 
tised by the dismissal of General Weygand America indi- 
cates her view of the situation by cutting off summarily the 
supplies she has hitherto been sending to both Unoccupied 
France and French Africa, and placing Lease-Lend supplies 
at the disposal of General de Gaulle. The simultaneous 
despatch of an American military detachment to police Dutch 
Guiana is another significant move, which may be the prelude 
to action still more decisive. French Guiana adjoins Dutch; 
if its occupation should seem desirable American troops 
would need to do no more than move across the frontier. 
Their presence on the mainland of South America would by 
no means be welcome in all circumstances to the Latin- 
American States, and the fact that they are there with the 
cordial concurrence of Brazil (in whose territory the three 
Guianas form an enclave) is a notable tribute to Mr. Cordell 
Hull’s patient Pan-American diplomacy. 

The American troops, of course, go to Dutch Guiana with 
the full and cordial assent of the Netherlands Government in 
London. They may go elsewhere, if need arises, without 
assent—possibly, for example, to Dakar. Certainly the United 
States will not be indifferent to the fate of that part of French 
Africa which directly faces the American continent across the 
Auantic. Vigilance regarding that is more necessary than 
ever, for Hitler, repeatedly denied the use of the French flee 
and of French North African ports, seems now to be near 
the consummation of his desires. America will not concern 
herself with the Mediterranean ports. Their future must 
depend on the British army and navy. It is a long road from 
Bardia and Tobruk to Tripoli and the Tunisian frontier. 
General Wavell never got much nearer to Tunis than Ben- 
ghazi. It is too soon to be building on the result of the 
Libyan battles yet, but if the hoped-for victory in the tank- 
conflict is forthcoming, and the road is open for General 
Auchinleck’s forces to sweep westwards, it is to be hoped 
we shall take a strictly realistic line about Tunis. If German 
troops retreat into that dependency they should be pursued 
without hesitation across the frontier. If French control 
becomes manifestly a facade, behind which German agents 
intrigue and plot, then again no quixotic respect for the rights 
of a France which has surrendered all true freedom and can 
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only preserve an artificial semblance of autonomy because 
that best suits Hitler’s plans must be allowed to impede what- 
ever action may be most effective. Frenchmen are and will 
remain our friends. Vichy France is becoming little better 
than an open enemy. 

If the West African coast and the South American are 
within the sphere of interest of the United States so, much 
more, is the Pacific Ocean and its western shores. Here, too, 
American diplomacy is being exercised effectively. The visit 
of Mr. Kurusu to Washington appeared to promise little, 
for General Tojo’s Government has committed itself in public 
to policies which America can never countenance. But the 
conversations between him and Admiral Nomura on the one 


HE Libya battle may have produced more visible results by 

the time these lines are read than it has at the moment they 
are being written. After the general satisfaction at the effects of 
the first clash, a public keyed-up perhaps a little excessively by the 
publication of the Prime Minister’s message beginning “I have 
it in command from the King,” and likening the coming struggle 
in its significance to Blenheim and Waterloo, relapsed first into 
perplexity and then into a certain secret uneasiness as the gigantic 
tank-battle swayed to and fro, with heavy losses on both sides 
but no decision, and the expected junction between the troops 
rallying out from Tobruk and the forces engaged at El Adhem 
did not materialise. In actual fact, as regards the tanks there 
was no good basis for well-grounded expectation at all. There 
have of course been tank-clashes on a greater scale on the 
Eastern Front for months, but we have not heard many details 
about them, and in any case the wedges or the frontal attacks 
there produced a different kind of battle from the one the 
trapped Rommel has been fighting from attacks on two or three 
different sides. Our own tanks have never in history undergone 
an experience like their ordeal in Libya today and we have not 
realised the power of mobility to delay a final decision. But the 
average man, who recognises himself unqualified to criticise 
operations so novel, has faith in three things, the power of the 
Navy to prevent reinforcements from reaching the Germans by 
sea; the power of the air-force to turn the scale if the issue 
should be undecided on the ground ; and the generalship of Sir 
Claude Auchinleck and Sir Alan Cunningham. Hopes have been 
raised high and the consequences of success depicted so plainly 
that impatience for early results is inevitable. Mr. Churchill’s 
suggestion that “as in a sea-battle all may be settled one way 
or the other in the course of perhaps two hours” set us all 
waiting for the next news-bulletin. But there is no reason at all 
for doubting that patience will in duc time be fully rewarded. 

* * * * 

In view of the prospect that General Auchinleck’s troops will 
soon be sweeping westwards along the Libyan coast, it may be 
useful to recall, for purposes of comparison, the chief stages of 
General Wavell’s advance last winter. The offensive opened on 
December 9th (starting from Mersa Matruh, 80 miles inside the 
Egyptian frontier). Thereafter the principal dates were: 

December 11th.—Capture of Sidi Barrani. 

December 17th.—Sollum and Fort Capuzzo occupied. 

January sth.—Surrender of Bardia. 

January 22nd.—Capture of Tobruk. 

January 30th.—Capture of Derna. 

February 6th.—Capture of Benghazi. 
It will be observed that it took over three weeks to reach 
Bardia then. The town was captured on the fifth day of the 
present offensive. 





7 * * + 

The Royal Surgical Aid Society, I observe, is holding its annual 
meeting at the Mansion House on Monday, with a galaxy of the 
eminent to grace its platform. The charitable purpose of the 
society is admirable, and it would deserve general and increasing 
support—if it could bring itself to change its methods. For at 
present, based as they are on the _letter-of-recommendation 
system, they are frankly pernicious. What in fact happens? 
Subscribers to the society secure the right, in proportion to the 
amount of their donations, to recommend, or nominate, some 
necessitous person for benefit (consisting of an artificial limb, a 
truss, a set of false teeth, or some other indispensable ersatz). If 
a necessitous person applies to the society it does nothing for him 
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hand and Mr. Cordell Hull on the other continue—to 
salutary accompaniment of well-advertised discussions, a 
Washington, between the representatives of the ABCD. 
Powers, America, Britain, China and the Dutch Indies, Japan’ 
purpose, clearly, is to divide her potential enemies. The 
demonstration, under the very eyes of the Japanese envoys in 
Washington, of the increasing unity of those Opponents—for 
they are by no means actual enemies yet—may unexpected}y 
have a deterrent cffect at this last moment. If Japan’s os 
is a free hand in China it must not be paid and will not. But 
even so she may well hesitate before the quadruple front which 
Mr. Hull has unobtrusively but significantly built up in 
Washington. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


(or her) direct. He can buy a list of subscribers to the society 
for 1s. and then set to work writing letters to as many of them 
as he can find stamps for (at 2}d. each). If he is industrioys 
enough, or can afford stamps enough, he may be able to 
collect enough recommendation-letters to get him in ahead of 
someone else whose physical need or impecuniousness may be far 
greater. There is no nonsense about “to each according to his 
need” here. It is to each according to his importunity, or his 
good fortune in possessing influential friends. The defence of the 
system, I believe, is that people are more likely tu subscribe jf 
they can have the satisfaction of conferring a boon personally, 
As it is conferred in nine cases out of ten without any personal 
investigation of the urgency of the case, and practically no other 
charitable society feels it necessary to depend on such sensations 
of benevolence as an attraction to subscribers, I do not abandon 
all hope that the Surgical Aid Society may yet raise its methods 
to the level of its aims. 
* * * 7 

We are only gradually discovering the effects of evacuation 
on town children. Light on one aspect of that is thrown by 
some very interesting figures quoted by Sir Edward Cadogan 
in the recent debate in the House of Commons on religious 
teaching. It is estimated, he said, that about 80 per cent. of 
the London school-children now in reception-areas attend church 
or Sunday-school regularly, but that where children are 
evacuated with a parent or parents they rarely attend either. 
There is no doubt that religious attendance tends to be higher 
in villages than in towns, particularly among children. Whether 
the effect, whatever it may be, of such attendance on the town 
child now in the country will be lasting is no easier to answer 
than the larger question of whether all the other effects of 
country life—most of them altogether beneficial—will slough off 
six weeks or six months after the return to the town environment. 
Not all will, and in some cases the habit of more or less regular 
attendance at church or chapel may survive. 

* 7 * * 

Rather late in the day—for it was reviewed in the literary 
columns of The Spectator some weeks ago—I have been reading 
Jennie Lee’s sixpenny pamphlet on Russia, and have found it 
quite remarkably good. Miss Lee (who is also Mrs. Aneurin 
Bevan) has, despite her obvious sympathies, maintained an 
objectivity and impartiality which are wholly admirable. She 
describes aspects of Russia as she saw them, in an unadorned, but 
(or therefore) singularly effective, style, with just the minimum of 
explanations or reminders necessary to prevent false impressions 
from being formed, or false conclusions drawn. Anyone 
equipped with this and with Sir Bernard Pares’ Penguin on 
Russia, which presents an incredible amount of reliable informa- 
tion for sixpence, will, at a total cost of Is., put himself in posses- 
sion of pretty nearly all it is essential to know about our ally. 

. * * * 

By-elections in Ulster are of some interest in view of signs 
that the strong official hold of the Government on the electorate 
is being shaken. Seven months ago, it will be recalled, the seat 
vacated by the death of Lord Craigavon was won by an un- 
official candidate, who defeated the official nominee. Now another 
election is pending in Willowfield, a Belfast constituency, where 
the official candidate is being opposed by the leader of the Ulster 
Labour Party. The latter, I am told, has good prospects of 
success. His victory, if he did win, would have no special bearing 
on relations between Ulster and Eire, but it might affect con- 
siderably the political situation in Ulster itself. JANUS. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


The War Surveyed 








HE Libyan offensive has opened, and already everyone is 

taking its possible development as the starting-point of his 
gutlook on the war. As was expected, there could be no strategic 
surprise, and it 1s all the more remarkable that the tactical surprise 
yas so complete. The coastal sector had been so elaborately 
fortified that it was obvious General Auchinleck would attempt a 
urning Movement. When he did so, however, he cast his net 
3 wide that General Rommel’s forces were caught in it and 
prought to battle under advantageous conditions. The first phase 
indeed went with a swing. The troops about the northern end 
of the fortified area marched north behind a covering-force of 
tanks and appear to have completely cut off the defensive belt, 
leaving it to subsist upon its immediate supplies and depend upon 
the rain for its water. Capuzzo and Bardia were occupied, Gambut 
followed; and the New Zealand troops began to look west 
towards where the main concentration of the enemy lies. 

So began the second phase, in which the troops are now 
engaged. The area in which they are manoeuvring is about the 
size of London south of the Thames up to a line drawn from 
the capital to Brighton. In this area a series of confused battles 
js taking place. There is no resemblance between this clash and 
anything that has occurred before ; and neither reason nor reason- 
able guess can be given for the shape the struggle is taking. 
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LIBYA AND BEYOND 


By STRATEGICUS 


into action; and in the meantime we are left with a period of 
patient waiting when no one has the mind for it. Yet it would be 
unjust to underrate the achievement of the first phases of the 
offensive. They have been marked by an obvious tactical ability 
on the part of the British armoured formations, and in some 
respects they are making history. It seems that the American 
cruiser-tanks have done magnificent work in spite of their lighter 
arms and armament. They have given a new meaning to the 
military adage, “ Speed is armour,” for they have not only saved 
their thin skins by swiftness of movement and manoeuvrability, 
but also inflicted severe loss on Rommel’s heavy tanks. 


Reinforcements have now been thrown in, and their inter- 
vention should turn the scale. There is little chance of the 
enemy being able to augment his strength on land. But the 


swiftness of the victory which we hoped to see has not been 
realised and something of the moral effect has therefore been 
lost. If, however, the action can be rounded-off completely, that 
deferred dividend will not be lacking. This is the first occasion 
on which the Imperial troops have had the chance of engaging 
Germans on fairly equal terms,’ and a complete victory will 
explode the myth that has grown up about the German army. So 
far it has won its victories by attacking opponents who have been 
no match for it in equipment. General Auchinleck has the chance 
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Analogy can Se a useful servant, but it is a bad master ; and there 
is no parallel for the “ battle of annihilation ” that is being fought 
out. No naval battle was ever like this. There are clashes 
between the armoured units, in which final destruction of one 
or the other appears to be the only end. The Tobruk force has 
moved out from its defences and, a gallant detachment which 
has set up a magnificent standard of endurance, is taking its share 
in the resolution of the second phase of the offensive ; and yet 
apparently it has not closed the gap between it and the main 
force of General Cunningham. 

It is this perhaps that seems the most inexplicable feature of 
the battle. The gap is said to have been narrowed to two miles ; 
but that suggestion merely adds to the difficulty. Armoured 
forces which can travel at a rate of up to 35 miles per hour 
could cross that space in less than four minutes. If they do not 
close it there must obviously be some material obstacle. If it is 
a question of mines the gap is in effect closed, since neither 
side can use it; but the difficulty still remains that there is little 
evidence of that narrowing of the area of movement from the 
west which might seem the obvious tactics to employ. The one 
thing of which we can be certain is the violence and unyielding 
character of the present phase. The whole of General Auchinleck’s 
plan has not yet appeared. Far out in the desert the Fifth Indian 
Division, which bore the brunt of the earlier phases of the cam- 
paign in Italian East Africa, and won its fame at Keren, has 
suddenly appeared at Augila. This settlement is on the edge 
of the desert 125 miles south-east of Agedabia, and not 150 
miles from El Ageila, the farthest point reached by Wavell’s 
force earlier in the year. 

Such a movement suggests a remarkable feat of endurance, and 
gives ground for the expectation which the offensive has aroused. 
But before the exploitation of victory must come the victory ; and 
as yet it has not been achieved. The phase of muiass-clashes 
between the rival armoured groups appears to have passed, and 
the infantry are beginning to take a greater share in the fighting. 
But until the situation is cleared up in the western corner of 
Libya, between the frontier and Tobruk, it is to be doubted 
whether General Auchinleck will put the further parts of his plan 











of demonstrating that when equipment is not wanting the result 
is different. 

If we can glance farther afield, this offensive may have effects 
in the whole of the Mediterranean area. It would be wrong to 
take for granted the possible exploitation. General Rommel has 
undoubtedly not wasted his time during the last few months, 
and we cannot expect to move westward without opposition, even 
if we are able to destroy completely the force he has accumulated 
in eastern Libya. But, assuming that this is dealt with, it may 
be taken that the British commander is not going to leave half- 
finished the task that General Wavell cou!d not round-off because 
of commitments in Greece and Crete. If he can move westward, 
it is to be hoped that he will not pause until he has reached the 
Tripoli frontier. It is not known what reserves General Rommel 
has concentrated in that area; but the main striking-part of his 
force is probably being attacked in eastern Libya and, that over- 
come, the subsequent resistance should not be great. If he can 
reach the frontier of Tripolitania he should have the chance of 
restoring to us, with the dominance of the Sicilian Channel, the 
command of the western Mediterranean. It is that which is 
really at stake ; and it is to be hoped that, in spite of the losses 
he is suffering in the second phase of the battle, he will have 
the force necessary to achieve it. There can be little doubt that 
the casualties on both sides have been considerable ; and yet 
we should have sufficient reinforcements to make ours good, and 
if the Navy has been as watchful as it was before the offensive, 
there should be little armoured force to meet. 

Such an offensive, indeed, would have been impossible without 
the continuous assistance and co-operation of the Navy. It has 
been isolating the battlefield throughout the preparation of the 
battle and has inflicted heavy loss upon the convoys that 
attempted to reinforce the enemy. During the battle it has been 
shelling the shore positions and the defensive belt inland and 
assisting in a number of ways that cannot yet be properly 
described. The Royal Air Force, with the Australian and South 
African contingents, has also co-operated, and without its assist- 
ance the offensive could never have had a chance of success. 
Never was the chance and the prize of success greater. Hitler 
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had presumably hoped to stage his odd Anti-Comintern reunion 
with the capture of Moscow as incidental accompaniment, and 
it must be admitted that never was the Russian capital in such 
dire straits. But instead of this celebration he has to face the 
possibility of a defeat in Libya that cannot be concealed. He has 
already received a rebuff there. It is certain that he and his 
commander in Libya thought that Egypt was theirs for the taking. 
That hope failed with a completeness that left nothing to be 
desired. Now the 8th army is taking its revenge. 

We may hope that the tide is now turning. On the Syrian 
frontier the presence of large and thoroughly equipped forces has 
been reported. They may be only just in time, since Marshal 
von Rundstedt is clearly determined to break through the Don 
defences if he possibly can. Once again Marshal Timoshenko is 
attempting to take the decisive edge off the force threatening a 
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colleague by attacking in the Donetz basin. It is not known where 
he has actually struck, but it is reported that his troops have 
advanced in some places as much as 60 miles. But the Russian 
situation is now more precarious than ever, and some relief else. 
where would put new heart into our ally, who has for so long 
borne the heaviest blows Hitler can deliver. It is in this 
connexion that one welcomes even such a small affair as the 
patrol which landed on the Normandy coast on Sunday night 
The German report naturally gave a lying account of it. as much 
to extort information from an unwary denial as to secure the 
praise for another exhibition of invincibility. The patrol in itself 
matters little, but the possibility of landing and, after carrying out 
whatever purpose was given it, leaving with only a flesh-wound, 
is something that, whatever the boasting, cannot but shake the 
composure of the German Command. 


CONTROVERSY 


By ADMIRAL SIR HERBERT RICHMOND 


S long ago as the beginning of October appeals were made 

in the Russian Press for immediate action by Great Britain 
in the west. “The moment has arrived,” said a writer in Red 
Fleet, “for a decisive move by the British Army, Navy and Air 
Force against German forces, weakened by the despatch of rein- 
forcements to Russia.” While 200 German divisions were 
engaged on the Russian front no more than 25 to 30 remained 
in France. “The British Empire,” said another writer, “has 
now the opportunity to take the initiative into its own hands and 
to deal destructive blows against the common foes of mankind, 
Hitlerism and Fascism.” The demand was repeated by certain 
bodies in this country, which called loudly for the “ opening of a 
western front” and for immediate “diversions,” unaware, it 
would seem, of the difference between the twe policies. 

While the competence of these bodies to deliver a judgement 
on a most difficult strategical problem may be a matter of debate, 
involving as it does a complicated mass of questions regarding 
principles of strategy, the nature and quantity of naval, military 
and air material, and shipping available, the commitments 
already existing in the realm of defence, the tactical aspects of 
landing a force in enemy territory, and the object, nature and 
consequent duration of the operation proposed, the views of Sir 
Roger Keyes must command attention. In a timely reprint of 
a portion of his memoirs,* to which he has added a new intro- 
duction, Sir Roger observes: “In Russia, Germany is heavily 
engaged and checked . . . and the moment would appear to be 
ripe to make use of our sea-power to wage amphibious warfare 
as of old. . . . The opportunity of a lifetime is now in his [the 
Prime Minister’s] hands, but must be seized in the lifetime of the 
opportunity, and all the world is waiting to see how, when and 
where the offensive strokes will be delivered which will bring 
us to victory.” 

Of the many lessons which the grim story of failure at the 
Dardanelles conveys, three are outstanding—the need for a clear 
understanding and an accurate definition of the object of an 
operation or series of operations ; for the most meticulous and 
complete preparation in all the elements, strategical, tactical and 
administrative ; and for unswerving determination in its prosecu- 
tion ; for it was through the absence of these that Gallipoli 
failed—and also Dakar. But while there are these lessons we 
must also recognise that the circumstances of an oversea opera- 
tion today are very different from those of 1915. Then, we and 
our allies had an unchallenged command of the line of passage 
from England to the Levant, except for the presence of a com- 
paratively small number of submarines. There was no inter- 
ference in the air. The merchant-tonnage of the Allies was 
practically intact—the submarine-campaign had not begun and 
the cruiser-campaign had been ended ; the last of the early raiders 
interned herself in April. The Austrian fleet was locked up in 
the Adriatic and the older French and British battleships and 
cruisers could ensure the safety of the transports against any 
enemy forces which might venture to slip out from their ports. 
There was a secure harbour, close to the landing, where the large 
transport fleet could lie in safety. 

The communications of an army directed against any part of 
the occupied coasts today require defence against surface-ships 
of all types, submarines and aircraft. Except in the Narrow Seas 
there would be no air-bases close at hand to cover the passage 
and disembarkation against air-attack, while the enemy’s air- 
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forces would be close to the spot ; and Crete showed the danger 
to both shipping and the light craft protecting it in such condi- 
tions. The resources of the Navy in heavy ships, cruisers and 
flotilla-craft are very fully employed in protecting the sea-routes 
of commerce and military supply in the carriage of material to 
Russia via Archangel and the Persian Gulf and in the military 
operations in North Africa. None of these services can be 
reduced without detriment to the very Power for whom help is 
being demanded, and, though a substantial improvement has 
been made in the shipping-situation, and the losses are reduced 
to a third of what they were in the spring, they still stand at a 
figure that must be considerably lowered before we can be 
satisfied that we are out of the wood. 

The object of a diversionary operation is to force the enemy to 
withdraw, or withhold, from the main theatre a force sufficient 
to redress an unfavourable, or create a favourable, balance of 
strength in that theatre; and to keep it away long enough to 
enable a decision to be reached. Where a choice of objectives is 
possible the one to be selected is that which is most remote, in 
terms of time or ease of enemy-communications, from the main 
theatre. Our own history illustrates the broad general division of 
the types of these operations into “ excentric attacks, * “ diversions” 
proper, and “raids.” The Peninsular War was of the first kind. 
It was called into existence to support a rising against Napoleon, 
the army was landed in a friendly port, the result was that 40,000 
British troops kept 40,000 Spaniards, apart from a_ greater 
number of guerillas, in the field, and occupied the attention of 
200,000 of Napoleon’s troops for over four years—the Spanish 
ulcer which drained his army. The coastal expeditions of the 
elder Pitt were of the second order. Their object was definitely 
Numbering about 10,000 men, they were sent 
against places to which the enemy was expected to attach such 
importance—naval and commercial ports—that he would be 
bound to reinforce the garrisons. Pitt estimated that they tied 
up three times their number, and this was not without effect 
when the total enemy forces may have numbered not more than 
200,000 men. An example of the “raid” type is found in the 
expedition under Home Popham at Ostend, where 1,200 men 
were sent to destroy the sluices and thereby hampered the move- 
ments of the flotilla-craft of the enemy. 

Presumably those who demand the “reopening of a western 
front” contemplate the first of these measures—an invasion of 
one of the occupied countries in force sufficient to bring about 
an effective withdrawal from Russia. What would be an effective 
withdrawal? And how large a force would be needed to over- 
come the existing garrisons and also effect the diversion, as well 
as subsequently holding the territory against the attack? Our 
experience in France, Norway, Greece and Crete shows the need 
for certainty—in so far as anything can be certain in war—that 
re-embarkation would not be needed. Plainly, then, the force 
must be “large,” fully equipped with tanks, transport, munitions 
and all the impedimenta of a modern army and air-force. Such 
an expedition cannot be landed on an open beach. It needs a 
port with all the facilities—cranes, road and rail exits, &c.—and 
all the ports in occupied territory are in the enemy’s hands, and 
defended. Our shipping, as remarked earlier, is at present fully 
employed. It may be that there will be a margin a year hence, 
as the Prime Minister suggested, but unquestionably there is 
none today. 

The second measure employs less numbers and therefore less 
shipping. Its success depends on the extent to which it keeps 
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the enemy guessing where a blow may fall (but its scale today 
gould confine its effects to making the enemy withhold, rather 
than withdraw, numbers sufficient to ease the situation in the 
Fast); on landing without opposition; and on successful re- 
embarkation ; for these are short and sharp operations, runaway 
knocks as it were. It is very possible that under modern condi- 
tions, When aircraft can so quickly and effectively come into play 
at any spot, the 10,000 figure is excessive. 

The “raid” acts as a diversion on a far smaller scale. Its 
primary object is, however, not diversionary, but the infliction of 
damage and loss to the enemy of something of importance—the 
Ostend sluices in the case quoted, the oil-factory at Lofoten or 
the stock of materials at Bardia. The diversion follows as a 
result of the need to guard a large number of widely scattered 


interests. ‘This is entirely different from either the “ western 


NE of the most interesting and profitable of the cultural 
() enterprises of the New Deal was the employment of out-of- 
work intellectuals in the compilation of guides, guides to States, 
guides to roads, guides to cities. The Oxford University Press 
has recently published a new batch of these guides*, and at a time 
when interest in America is deeper and more genuine than it 
has been for a long time, the vajue of the guides as a key to the 
American labyrinth is greater than ever. 

Their very existence is of symptomatic importance. What 
British Government would have sponsored a “ Writers’ Project,” 
would have made work of this kind for its marginal intellectuals? 
The British conviction that we have nothing to learn from 
America in the field of government, that our ways of doing 
public business are always the best, is one of the main obstacles 
to Anglo-American understanding. So the problem set by the 
Federal Guides is worth pondering. More than that ; we are con- 
virced for the most part that Americans are a nation of con- 
genital boosters, and there is enough civic pride, even civic vanity, 
in these guide-books. But it is doubtful if a British Government 
would dare to sponsor so critical an account of our local govern- 
ment, of the appearance of our industrial towns, of the economic 
prospects of our great cities, as Federal and State Governments 
have sponsored. I should like to see as critical an appraise- 
ment of my native Glasgow as Cincinnati comes in for. And it is 
not only the social services or business prospects that are critically 
handled. There are fairly bold aesthetic judgements too. They 
are not, perhaps, bold by the standards of a bright young under- 
graduate fed on the honey-dew of Le Corbusier, but they are 
much more critical of expensive local monuments than the average 
town-councillor in these islands would think permissible. The 
missionary labours of Mr. Osbert Lancaster would seem to be 
less necessary in America than at home, 

But the Guides have another great merit ; they are about the 
real United States. They devote space and labour and thought 
to the cities and towns where the majority of the American people 
live. It is a long time since England was a predominantly agri- 
cultural community. But the home guide-book treats England 
and Scotland as rural, picturesque, historical, ignoring the fact 
that Birmingham is far more important, representative, and worth 
studying than Stratford, Glasgow than Edinburgh. Here every 
scrap of historical prestige is indeed saved ; links with Europe 
are sought and found (although it is characteristic that the level 
of accuracy in the description of these old-world links is far below 
that displayed in the description of living phenomena). 
Youngstown (Ohio) is not Winchester (England) or Arles 
(France), yet the city is an important unit of American life. It is 
there that steel tubing is made by “plunging a hole through a 
solid cylinder of steel to furnish completed tubing far stronger 
than was possible under the old lap-and-butt welding-process.” 
America was, and is, the great home of inventors, and here they 
get their due meed of praise. The mouse-trap theory of progress 
is exemplified again and again. It was the ingenious inventor 
of the separate collar that made Troy (New York) go ahead faster 
and farther than Ilion’ (New York); it was Eastman and the 
Kodak that clinched the claim of Rochester (New York) to its pre- 
eminence, which had once been threatened by Carthage (New 


York). It was Goodrich whose belief in rubber made Akron 
(Ohio) a more important city than Terre Haute (Indiana). Even 
* South Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan. 
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front” or the larger diversion for which the critics of the Govern- 
ment have cried. A definite policy of repeated raids of this type 
is, it is understood, what Admiral Keyes desires (he has said 
so in the House since this was written); not an occasional 
raid at long intervals, but an unceasing series of attacks, 
rapid, well-aimed, withdrawn before the enemy can bring up 
even air-forces to intervene: the counterpart, in other words, of 
guerilla warfare on land, of which the material results are of less 
importance than the constant alarm engendered _and the conse- 
quent “containing” of many troops along the coasts of the 
enemy from Narvik: to the Pyrenees—and elsewhere into the 
bargain. This is the work for which the “Commandos” are 
suited: it is the natural subsidiary to the Libyan offensive which 
had answered, long before it was called for, the cry for 
“ opening another front ”—though not a western one, 


INSIDE AMERICA | 


By D. W. BROGAN 


South Carolina had its inventors, including the maker of the 
first practicable submarine. 

Here in the man of ingenuity with a new idea (and in the vast 
plants where new ideas are welcome) is one of the greatest dangers 
to the Third Reich. But many Americans who rejoice in that 
ingenuity would resent its being too closely tied up with the 
perennial quarrels of Europe. For away from the ports, most of 
the inhabitants of the States here described are, or were, in- 
creasingly indifferent to Europe. Gone are the days when the 
chief rival of Cincinnati as “ Porkopolis” was Dublin (Ireland). 
For the citizen of Columbus (Ohio) 1913, the year of the Great 
Flood, is more important than 1914, the year of the Great 
War. To us it is merely an episode in the family history of Mr. 
Thurber ; to Columbus it is the end of an era. 

Yet Europe’s shadow is thrown over these pages, more perhaps 
than the compilers realised. We talk of “the melting-pot,” we 
know that the United States has long ceased to be “Anglo-Saxon,” 
but we do not, and cannot, feel the fact as Americans do. And 
so we neglect one important and respectable source of American 
isolationism, the fear that American intervention, even American 
interest, in the quarrels of the Old World will delay the achieve- 
ment of national unity in the New. Take Detroit, the most 
rapidly growing of the great American industrial citics. It has 
long since forgotten its French origin except as an _ historical 
ornament that justified calling cars after La Salle and Cadillac. 
But it cannot forget the great Polish colony of Hamtranck, the 
once German village that has grown into the city of 50,000, im- 
bedded in the territory of Detroit, but firmly refusing to be 
annexed. There politics and social life, education and religion, 
athletics and dissipation, all have a deep Polish colour. Ham- 
tranck in a sense is now what Cracow was in its brief life as the 
sole free Polish community. There the Polish wedding is per- 
formed with all its traditional jollity. The only sign of Ameri- 
canisation is that it is no longer the custom to throw coins into a 
plate, and, if the plate is broken, to claim the right to dance with 
the bride. Paper-money is thrown in instead. But at the small 
town of Posen, which is even more Polish than Hamtranck, there 
is no mitigation of the old custom, either because of a dislike 
of breaking dishes or of reverence for paper as apart from hard 
money. Before 1939 these customs were what “ old Americans ” 
love to call “colourful.” But in 1941, with the long martyrdom 
of the Polish people still continuing, the American citizen may 
regret a little the closeness of the ties that bind the Polish-Ameri- 
cans of Hamtranck to their mother-country. 

He will the more wonder apprehensively if he is a Catholic, 
and reflects that Hamtranck is not far from Royal Oak, where the 
Reverend Charles Coughlin does business. No one has given 
more glowing testimony to Father Coughlin’s love for justice and 
hatred of iniquity than has Father Coughlin himself, but the 
Poles of Hamtranck must have noticed that his love of justice 
never incommodes the policies of the Third Reich, and that their 
brethren in the faith who follow Father Coughlin with such im- 
pressive, if not edifying, trust, seem to think that the persecution 
of Jews is nearly the whole duty of the Christian man, a practic- 
ally complete substitute for the love of Christians. And when they 
notice that Archbishop Beckman of Dubuque, Father Coughlin’s 
most august episcopal ally, finds that his ancestral ties with 
Germany are not strained in any way by the policy he commends 
to his fellow-Americans, they, too, may be tempted to speak out 
of place, and interpret their duties as American citizens in an 
excessively Polish light. 
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The Guides, with their customary and admirable candour, 
make no bones about it. Such and such a town is predominantly 
“ American,” such another is predominantly German or Polish. 
It was because it was one of the most “ American” cities that 
Muncie, Indiana, was chosen for the investigation made famous 
in “ Middletown.” Mr Booth Tarkington’s Indianapolis is far 
more American than Mr. Louis Bromfield’s Cleveland. The 
belief in “Hexen” has survived in a more lively form in rural 
Pennsylvania than in the Palatinate, and the great Indiana abbey 
of St. Meinrad, set among the German Catholic villagers, is a 
safer repository of German Catholic traditiof than its mother abbey 
of Einsiedeln can be today. Yet can the American politician or 
statesman be sure whether the voters round St. Meinrad, if they 
remember their origin at all, think of Germany as the country 
where life in the old traditional fashion is being made impossible, 
or as the holy land of which they are missionary children? 


Yet here they are, Poles, Irish, Germans, Maronites, Jews, 
Negroes, Welsh (the Eisteddfod is naturalised in more States 
than one), striving, and on the whole thriving, where a few 
generations ago the Indian and the coureur de bois alone of 
humans disturbed the forest. If we think of America too simply, 
in too great masses, here is the corrective. E pluribus unum 
indeed, but here are the elements in the compound 


BLACK SEA ENCOUNTER 
By PETER STUCLEY 

VAN TUVALOV, aged thirty-three, was one of those 
| “ scientific workers ” with which the Soviet Union seems to 
abound. For science, in the Soviet Russian meaning, is not 
solely applied to physics ; it implies a search for knowledge on 
every subject, and is practised in every trade and profession. 
Tuvalov, for example, was an official in the fish-canning in- 
dustry, with his headquarters at Vladivostok, and was, when I 
met him on the Black Sea steamer, making a four-months’ visit, 
with a Government grant of 3,000 roubles, to the fish-canning 
centres in South Russia and on the Caspian. He was short, 
wiry and fair-haired, with a constant grin and a quick, intelli- 
gent laugh. He wor: a dark-blue, double-breasted serge suit, on the 
large size, and with it a full-brimmed white yachting-cap, in 
token, perhaps, of the sea-going nature of his profession. 

On the first night out from Yalta I heard a tapping at my 
cabin-door. It was Tuvaloy come to introduce himself. He 
blushed and grinned, and blushed and grinned again ; he was 
trembling with excitement. He had heard that there was an 
Englishman on board. For seven years he had been a student 
of the English language and of English affairs ; but he had never 
yet met an Englishman. He had, he told me, a vast admiration 
for Sir Austen Chamberlain, and for the works of Jerome K. 
Jercme. “Though if you will pardon my saying so,” he re- 
marked, with a blush and a grin, “I do not hold the author 
of Three Men in a Boat—to Say Nothing of the Dog—to be so 
great an artist as our Anton Chekhov.” I said I quite agreed. 
“ Nevertheless,” said Tuvalov, “vou have some fine writers in 
your country—Seton Thompson and Jack London, and Stephen 
Leacock—I read them all—and then you have your Mr. Shaw. 
He is a humorist, indeed, yes? ” 

Had I been to Oxford College or to Cambridge College, 
Tuvalov enquired, and to Eton? He had read Russian transla- 
tions of Liddell Hart and Fuller. He thought a lot of the 
British Navy ; not so much of the British Army (this was before 
the defence of Calais or the Bitile of Britain). We used to start 
cur day by breakfasting together (Tuvalov breakfasted regularly 
and robustly on beuf stroganov), and then we would sit on the 
top deck while Tuvalov practised his English idioms (“to parry 
a thrust” was one which recurred, I remember), and gave me 
painstaking I<ssons in Russian. A loud-speaker clamped to one 
of the ship’s funnels provided us with synthetic music from 
Moscow, and when it played a song from a Russian opera which 
Tuvalov recognised he would break off from his instruction 
and join in with a voice which was unfailingly true. Sometimes 
we watched the peasants in the stern performing dances of slow 
and simple step to the accompaniment of rhythmic clapping and 
the plucked notes of the balalaika. 

The steamer made frequent and lengthy stops at various ports 
along the coast, and when the calls were made in daytime 
Tuvalov and I would land and take brisk and rather aimless 
walks. There was Novorossiisk, for example, which we reached 
early one evening. The town lay spread out on the hills of a 
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wide bay, and consisted’ of a great many barrack-like buildj 
a huge cement-factory, and a vast dun-coloured Srain-clevato, 


which Tuvalov assured me was the largest in the World 
Novorossiisk did not appear to be of any great interest to the 
casual visitor, but Tuvalov and I landed to take our cutteman 
exercise. There were the familiar flamboyant pre-Revolutic 
buildings, two or three stories high, of an off-white shade duties 
with rust running from the iron roofs; there was the same 
range of goods as I had seen elsewhere, plentiful enough, and of 
a rough home-made quality. And there was a newly-opened 
fish emporium. Tuvalov looked on this with professional intereg 
and with pride. I was to admire the concealed lighting, the 
living fish in illuminated tanks, the marble pillars. the smart 
and hygienic uniforms of the fishmonger and his assistants 
“That is what we mean by Soviet culture,” said Tuvaloy, as he 
gazed at the marble and the tanks. 


On the day we reached Sotchi, the most exclusive of Russian 
resorts, there was a brilliant sun and a sparkling sea. Here 
Stalin maintains a summer villa, and it is here that the officers 
and men of the Red Army come for summer leave. We wer 
not allowed to land at Sotchi, but Tuvalov and I leaned over the 
ship’s railings and made out the large modern building of cop. 
crete and glass standing among the trees, which was the rest. 
house for the men of the army, and below it, close to the 
harbour, and equally modern in design, the Riviera Hotel 
for the officers. Behind, rose the snow-covered peaks of the 
Caucasian ranges; the military plage was bathed in sunshine, | 
thought Sotchi a charming place, and said so to Tuvalov, who 
agreed, and replied with an engaging simplicity, “ Nothing, you 
understand, is too good for our army—we want them 
to have the best always.” They are indeed making a 
handsome return. 


At Gagri, a little further down the coast, there came on board 
a party of cyclists. Tuvalov introduced me to them, and ex 
plained that they were members of the athletic team of a Moscow 
factory, and were spending their holicay on a bicycling tour, 
They consisted of six or eight magnificent looking young men 
wearing singlets and shorts, and a strapping young woman simi- 
larly attired. They jumped about the decks with great hearti- 
ness, talking very loudly and stuffing chunks of buttered bread 
and hunks of meat into their mouths as they talked. In the 
evening, when it was dark, we all sat in a group on the top 
deck drinking glasses of tea and eating macaroons supplied by 
the faithful Tuvalev. They discussed with Tuvalov what I 
should see when I got to Moscow, and the athletes were all 
agreed that the first thing I should do was to pay a visit to 
their sports-stadium. Then there was the New Moscow hotel, 
the Metro (which was quite certainly, they all said, much better 
than anything of the same kind in London), and the Park of 
Rest and Culture... And I must not forget the museums and 
the theatres—nor the Lenin Mausoleum, one added. Oh, the 
delights and distractions of Moscow were endless, they all said, 
Tuvalov joining in the chorus. We drank another glass of te: 
all round and parted the best of friends. 


Next day there was Poti, and of all the dismal places in the 
world Poti must surely be the most miserable. The steamer 
paid a particularly protracted call on Poti, and Tuvalov and I 
had plenty of time to explore its resources. They comprised a 
concrete warehouse (unfinished), a row of poplars, a cement quay 
against which the sea lashed furiously, though its surface appeared 
quite calm, and a score of dirty one-storied buildings forming 4 
street. The port appeared to be built upon a marsh, and its 
citizens, judging by their French mustard complexions, the con- 
stant victims of malaria. Poti damped even Tuvalov’s enthusiasm, 
and he had to admit that it was “a sad town.” 


The voyage was drawing to an end, and on the afternoon of 
our arrival at Batum Tuvalov invited me into his cabin and 
delivered an emotional cnvoi. He showed me photographs of his 
winter quarters—a wooden bungalow close to the Far Eastern 
frontier of the U.S.S.R.—and, as we delved into his dwindling 
supply of macaroons, he presented me with a photograph of him- 
self inscribed, “In commemoration of our voyage on s5. 
* Ukraine,’ from his friend and comrade, I. Tuvalov.” It showed 
him, always grinning, in his winter furs and round fur cap. | 
have it before me now. We bade each other good-bye, promis 
ing to write, and Tuvalov remarked, “And when you read 
that the Japanese have crossed the frontier and bombed Vladi- 
vostok to the skies, you will know that I have gone too.” | 
wonder whether he has had to wait as long. He was a lovable 
little man. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE resignation of General Weygand is a portent, the full 
consequences of which it is still impossible to forecast. 
‘after fifty-six years of public service”—so ran the Vichy 
muniqué-—“ General Weygand retires into private life.” It 
d be foolish were we to imagine that the General has retired 
of his own will. It is not in his character to abandon responsi- 
pilities at the hour of danger: he is not that kind of man. I 
have known Weygand well. I knew him in the days when he 
weuld seek to accord his swift footsteps to the slow strides of 
Marshal Foch. I knew him when, under the distressing rule 
of Poincaré, he struggled to reconcile his loyalty to his superiors 
with his loyalty to his former allies. I saw him when he had 
become Commander-in-Chief of the French Armies, when he 
had become more worried, more authoritative, more sedate. 
Being convinced of his integrity, I think I can understand his 
As a fervent Catholic he may well have believed 

that France could be regenerated through suffering; as a 
strategist he may well have felt that the defeat of 1940 was 
ind irremediable ; as a soldier his sense of obedience 
as to seem excessive to the 


com 
woul 


point of view. 


complete 
to his military superiors was such 
civiian mind ; as a patriot and a man of honour he was willing 
to carry out the terms of the armistice, but to grant no more. 
His dismissal implies that the Government of Vichy, for thirty 
silver in Reich currency, are about to behave dis- 
honourably. And by the time these appear in print 
Admiral Darlan may have gone to Fontainebleau and signed away 


pieces « yt 
words 


his country’s honour. The effect of this upon the relations 
between Vichy and the western democracies will be serious 
indeed. And the loyalty of those of us who believe in France 
will be subjected to strain. 

* * * * 


Our first duty is to understand ; and in order to do that we 
must place ourselves in the position of the ordinary decent 


Frenchman resident in France today. Let me transpose the 
circumstances. Suppose that in the autumn of 1914 the 
Germans had in fact broken through to the Channel ports ; that 


by the employment of some new device or manoeuvre they had 
sunk the British fleet and reduced us to a condition of impotence ; 
that they had then landed at Southampton and Dover, occupied 
London and forced Mr. Asquith’s Government to accept terms 
surrender. Supposing that at the time we had been 
convinced that Germany’s victory not local merely but 
universal, and that no other country, after our own collapse, 
could possibly hold out against the rush of German victory. 
And supposing that at the supreme moment of our national 
disaster Lord Roberts had emerged above all politics and parties, 
at least of our honour and inde- 


f abject 
was 


determined to save something 
pendence, and embodying in his person not merely our pride in 
our past, but our belief in the essential virtues of our national 
character. Would not the average decent Briton in such circum- 
stances have been prepared, when all else had failed him, to 
place his confidence in this incorruptible veteran? And would 
not the slogan have passed throughout our towns and _ villages, 
“We have been let down by everybody else, but we trust old 


Bobs to make the best deal he can”? Surely something like 
that is what would have occurred. 
* * * * 
Let me pursue my parable. Supposing thereafter that one 
I y | 


ind a-half million of our men were taken as prisoners into 
Germany and held there as the hostages for our collaboration 
Their captivity would not merely drain the very life-blood of 
the country, but would bring poignant and ceaseless sorrow to 
countless homes. To many of us it would seem that nothing 
yn this earth was more important than the return to us of our 
sons and lovers; that no imaginable evil could be greater than 
this galling separation. Supposing also that as the price of non- 
submission the enemy remained in occupation of our capital and 
industrial areas, that the fruits of our labour were taken from 
us, that we were mulcted of vast sums for the profit of our 
foes, that all political action or discussion was prohibited, and 
that at every hour of the day, in Press and wireless, the voice 
of the tempter whispered to us “ Surrender, and all these evils 
Supposing also that we were exposed to hunger, 
bombardment and darkness; that we were constantly assured 
thac these added evils came to us from our would-be liberators ; 
had lost all confidence in our own institutions ; that 
we had lost even that self-respect which is the buttress of pride. 


. » 
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In such circumstances would we not also, the ordinary decent 
Britons, be tempted to find excuses for further subservience? 
Examine your hearts and find the answer. And when you have 
found it, agree with me that the fact that 80 per cent. of the 
people of France refuse collaboration and long only for the 
victory of Britain is a fact which shows that the spirit of France 
remains a fine and formidable thing. 
* * * * 

I am not suggesting that Marshal Pétain is in himself com- 
parable to Roberts of Kandahar. The latter had a noble nature: 
Pétain does not possess a noble nature. He was a defeatist in 
1917; he was jealous of Foch; he is governed by vanity, 
pessimism, envy and ambition. I have heard it said that Pétain 
is the only truly happy man in France today. He has now 
removed from his vicinity the one man whose criticism, even if 
unspoken, must have been a constant suggestion of reproof. 
Weygand recalled to him the sturdy patriotism of Foch. He 
must be glad that Weygand is no longer there to recall 
the great days, and that he can now settle down to his 
prizegivings without a spectre of his foolish How 
pleasant for this vain man to that his long 
disregarded, are now potent in the history of his country. Yet 
that is not the The point is that he is regarded by 
many millions of his countrymen as symbolic of the highest 
French virtues. I do not pretend, moreover, that the French 
propertied classes share the fine spirit of the French people. 
I well know that French politics had become septic and that the 
lobbies of the Chamber of Deputies, and even of the Senate, 
were dark drains in which the sewer-rats grew fat. I know that 
those French industrialists who clustered round the 200 families 
and the Comité des Forges were many of them blinded to 
patriotism by their terror of the Freemasons and the Jews. 
know that there are many ambitious men in France today who 
throng the corridors of the Hotel du Parc at Vichy and seek to 
build their careers upon the ruins of their country’s reputation. 
I am aware that there have been some instances of treachery 
even among the intellectuals. Drieu la Rochelle, for instance, 
has allowed the name of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise to be 
prostituted to the slimy solicitations of Friedrich Sieburg. A 
few writers, such as Montherlant, have allowed their gifts to 
serve the two defeatist doctrines of the ivory tower and self- 
humiliation. Yet I also know, in every fibre of my being, that 
when these men ceased to be patriotic they ceased to be French. 
I know also that the winds which thunder across the great plains 
of France will in the end sweep away all such impurities and 
that the wounds of France, in spite of the filthy cohort of flies 
that now cluster round them, will not turn gangrenous. They 
will heal. 


feasts. 
feel words, so 


point. 


* - * . * 


My preoccupation is not with those who follow Darlan or who 
It is with the ordinary, decent Frenchman who 
stunned by disaster and confused by suffering) falls back upon 
the traditions and loyalties of the French army as the purest 
element in his national life. Such people saw in Weygand the 
symbol of their beliefs. To them he seemed a soldier of the 
great period, who was prepared to accept defeat but not dis- 
honour: and who interpreted his duty, and the duty of France, 
as that of unquestioning obedience to the head of the State. 
How will such people, such simple minds, react to the dismissal 
of Weygand and to the policy of which it may be the prelude? 
Do they realise that it may mean war on the side of their enemies 
Will they even then continue to believe 


serve Sieburg. 


against their friends? 


in Pétain? We must remember that the French are more 
insular than we are, and that even the soundest doctrine 
becomes suspect for them if it comes from abroad. We must 


expect also that Darlan will enforce his policy by police-methods. 
In Deloncle and his hooligans he may find an instrument as 
potent as that which Himmler used, and _ the _ rubber 
truncheon may smash, and the spy lurk and whisper, in the 
gentle towns of France. We in this country underestimate the 
apathy which comes from surrender, the cynicism which comes 
from loss of self-respect, the moral degradation which terrorism 
and elation can induce. Two things are clear. The duty of the 
Free French is to compose their differences in face of a coming 
danger And our duty, whatever happens (and appalling things 
may happen), is to remember always that Vichy is not France: 
and that France is necessary and superb 
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* Get a Load of This.”’ At the London Hippodrome. 
in a Mist.”’ At the St. Martin’s. 

Tue old-fashioned revue was a thing of shreds and patches, 
always inconsequent and occasionally amusing. The new Hippo- 
drome show is described not as a revue but a> a “ Surprise 
Musical,” and its episodes, of varying quality, are all linked by 
a plot. The scene is a cabaret show run by gangsters as a blind 
for selling dope. The cabaret is up to date, people of all kinds, 
including a Commissioner of Police, are dining. The chorus, 
admirably young and lovely, instead of prancing backwards and 
forwards in military lines in the old-fashioned way, are all legi- 
timately employed selling chocolates and matches ux dining and 
dancing. Some of the diners are in the orchestra pit, the band 
being in a corner of the stage, and the whole setting has some- 
thing of the intimacy of the Elizabethan theatre with its close 
contact between audience and actors. Vic Oliver as manager 
and compére of the cabaret has just the right touch for keeping 
the whole thing spontaneous and alive ; he is never quite vulgar ; 
does not talk too much and makes only one mistake—in taking 
too seriously his piano playing, which is good but not good 
enough, and would be out of place even if it were better. The 
finishing touch of complete and even dazzling success is given by 
the Cairoli Brothers, a pair of first-class musical clowns. I 
suspect one of them of being a remarkable musician as well as 
a superb comic dancer ; if you have a developed taste in clowns 
go and see the Cairoli Brothers, they are the real thing. Even 
the sentimental songs are put across by Celia Lipton’s youthful 
freshness and the gangster theme is justified by accurate shooting 
and a jolly supply of corpses—one being pitched, suddenly and 
successfully dead, into the middle of the audience. 

Love in a Mist, by Kenneth Horne, is an entertaining little 
country comedy and its title is more than usually accurate. The 
scene is a remote bungalow on Exmoor—how many miles we do 
not know from anywhere. There live Mr. Evans, 2 Welsh duck 
farmer, and his wife. Farmer Evans does not speak a word 
throughout the play, but Mr. Lionel Gadsden makes him look 
completely convincing. Mrs. Evans, however, is ferociously 
garrulous and the curtain rises on her talking to herself. Into 
this ancient and extinguished love-nest a befogged voung couple, 
Pat and Nigel, descend from their motor-car ; they are lost and 
need shelter for the night. There is one room which the for- 
bidding, but warm-hearted, Mrs. Evans allots to them, deciding 
after inspection by Mr. Evans, who has a nose for the illicit, that 
they are respectable. 

Actually, they are on their honeymoon, having been married 
that day, a Friday. Before they retire another young couple, 
likewise lost and befogged, arrive. The young woman is tearful 
and confides to Pat when alone with her that she is not married 
but has foolishly come: away for the week-end with the man 
she is with, now regrets it and implores Pat’s help to get her 
out of the scrape she is in. Pat makes her share her bedroom 
and the two men are left to sleep on the floor of the living room, 
where the action of the play takes place. It would be unfair to 
describe the action, which is not without surprises and is carried 
through a series of trivial but amusing incidents to a successful 
conclusion. The play is well cast, Ann Todd as Pat and Anna 
Konstam as the other yOung woman being convincingly con- 
sorted with Richard Bird as Nigel and Michael Shepley as the 
other young man. W. J. TURNER. 


** Love 


THE CINEMA 


“Tom, Dick and Harry.’’ At the London and Marble Arch 
Pavilions. ** Soviet Frontiers on the Danube.’’ At the 
Tatler... —-Russian and British Propaganda Shorts. 


Tom: Dick and Harry begins with a picture of a cinema 
audience from the point of view of the screen, and throughout the 
film a strong suspicion remains that director Garson Kanin and 
scenarist Paul Jarrico have turned a wicked and ungrateful eye 
upon us, their customers. We meet their principa! character in 
a seat at her local movie-house and mentally she never leaves 
it ; with the aid of Ginger Rogers’s malicious artistry she develops 
before our eyes into the complete embodiment of the typical 
patron for whom Hollywood has striven to make the cinema 
combine the roles of church, university and boudoir. Here, in 
the would-be glamorous flesh, is the working-girl with the 
exuberant body and the pin-head mind upon whose simple 
appetites a great industry believes itself to have been founded. In 
this manifestation she is a telephonist who moves in a half-world 
of fact and celluloid-fed fancy whilst she is ardently wooed and 
pursued by three young men, with varied but adequate qualifica- 
tions. She becomes engaged to all three simultaneously and, in 
stylised sequences, she dreams of life with each of them and, 
finally, of life with all three together. In the intervals of her 
dreaming the millionaire of the trio flies her in his private "plane 
from luxury to luxury so that dreaming and waking become a 
little difficult to distinguish even for the audience. Finally she 
marries, not the millionaire and not the ambitious young motor- 
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salesman but the ne’er-do-well motor mechanic, because sh 
hears bells when he kisses her. There is, by the way, no expl “4 
tion of why any of the three men should want to marry aan 
moron. Perhaps the movie-bemused young woman Was Reve 
intended to be more than a figure of fun, but the satire gets a 
with such a flying start and the characterisation is so carefy| that 
the fiim must be regarded as something more serious than 

crazy-comedy. There are some sharp-edged scenes in which the 
girl’s parents sink moral scruples in pursuit of a millionaire 
son-in-law. Perhaps all the telephonists of the world will arise 
in their wrath and march to Hollywood to protest that if they 
were as stupid as Ginger Rogers in this film, then they wouldn't 
deserve to marry anyone. 

Soviet Fronuers on the Danube is constructed from Soviet 
news-reel material photographed during the advance of the Red 
Army into Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina in 1940. There 
is convincing evidence of the weicome they received, but the 
film is too long and becomes wearisome in its repetition of hand. 
clasps, speeches and flower-throwing. When the eye is tired of 
these action scenes in the foreground, however, there js 3 
secondary interest to be found in the types of the people who 
live in these little-known districts, their houses, streets and 
industries. In the same programme at the Tatler a good Soviet 
short called Hitler’s Dream shows Hitler visited in his Eastern 
Front headquarters by the ghosts of former would-be conquerors 
of Russia. Each describes his own failure to the accompaniment 
of ghostly scenes ingeniously re-edited from historical feature 
films. 

‘This week’s Ministry of Information film appeals to boys to 
join the Air Training Corps, rather on the same basis as one 
might recruit for the Y.M.C.A. or a motor-cycle club with a nice 
buttonhole badge. It would be interesting to know to what 
extent this type of appeal remzins appropriate in the midst of a 
war which is surely recognised even by schoolboys to be a pretty 
serious matter. In any case, it is surprising to find that the 
Government has no more serious message to which to devote 
this precious weekly five-minutes in which it addresses the nation 
from every screen in the country. 

It is alarming to be reminded by a recent showing of British 
Council films that this organisation is still publicising Britain 
abroad in terms of films on such subjects as English inns and 
Kew Gardens. In view of the fact that all qualified short-film 
technicians are urgently needed to help the war effort with 
propaganda or instructional films, this would appear to be no 
time for British films to be telling the world all over again about 
cricket on the village green (which provides both the opening and 
closing sequences to one of the British Council’s mildewed 
memories of Olde Englande). EpGAR ANSTEY. 


“ALL TOURS SUSPENDED ” 


THIS would have been the hour for the coach to arrive. 
Flame-bright nasturtiums sprawl and spill 

Over green tubs. The dog is asleep. 

The loch is long and dark and deep 

And shivering-cool, 

But no voice calls it beautiful. 

Oh, the lost moral force of an afternoon drive! 


It’s two hundred years since the rationalists first held, 
Hopeless in powdered hair and satin coat, 

That cascade and hill and Gothick vale 

Could feed the soul when dogmas fail, 

Paining it less 

Than the old search for holiness. 

A lenient means of grace. No sceptic rebelled. 


By this loch, unvisited now since killing’s the cry, 

Let us suppose there came in rough old years 

A barbarous fellow, rich in unlettered skill 

To creep and climb and run on the hill 

And scarcely be seen 

In his Campbell plaid of blue and green. 

Did the land preach to him, the glen divide truth from lie? 


Moralised beauty of hills is a manifest error, 
Darkening the inward eye. My need is to turn 
To the black cell and to the rapture unlit 

Where no coloir is for eye or even for wit, 

No geological trick 

Persuades the soul it has power to choose and pick 
Its private journey out from the multitudeé’s terror. 


Doris N. DALGLISH. 
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LETTERS TO 


«ROOTS OF THE TROUBLE” 


_The observations in “A Spectator’s Notebook” are always of 





SIR; : se. 4 . 
interest and value even though one naturally does not always agree. 
« Janus’ * comments, huwever, in your issue of November 2Ist on 


Lord Vansittart’s recent publication, Roots of the Trouble, touch on 
matters of such vital importance that I do not feel they should pass 
without comment. I am not here concerned with any opinion on 
Lord Vansittart’s style, but with the contention that he indulges in 
overstatement, and that his book is unnecessary as the people of this 
country have only to look across the Channel at a prostrate Europe 
to see the dreadful brutalities that are there being committed. 

Having served in the ranks of the Army since the outbreak of war, 
[ have had direct access to shades of opinion not touched possibly 
by many readers of your paper, and I wish to state very emphatically 
that the average soldier, i.e., peace-tume civilian, whom I have met has 
no conception of the foul inhumanity that has settled on the continent 
af Europe. This is partly because the matter is not frequently 
mentioned in the daily Press and partly because the soldier has in 
the past had little or no instruction on the true significance of the 
war. He is surprised if told that barbarities are today being com- 
mitted of a nature too bestial almost to believe. Nor can I from 
my experience agree with Janus’ argument that “from Lord Vansit- 
tart’s main thesis, that Germany is and always has been a militaristic 
nation, and that Hitlerism is only a manifestation of traits deep- 
rooted in the German character for centuries, there will be little 
dissent.” In these respects, therefore, the soldier’s considered opinion 
of the German is incomplete. The Army authorities have now most 
admirably started Current Affairs lectures within units and are there- 
by creating a background of great value for the man who can afford 
to buy Lord Vansittart’s book on account of its cheap price. 

I am not in a position to say whether there is “ exaggeration in the 
content” of Lord Vansittart’s book, but I must confess that to err 
on the side of “over-emphasis in the form of this indictment” is 
preferable to that of under-statement, for this country was served 
with the latter to its cost between the rise of Hitler and the out- 
break of war. Under-statement reigned over a period of years; it is 
strange, therefore, that over-emphasis is found irksome by “ Janus ” 
after so brief a period. Like many thousands of others, born in one 
war to fight in another (in each case brought on by the diabolically 
deliberate calculations of the Germans—a fact by no means fully com- 
prehended by civilian or soldier), I feel no risks whatever of mis- 
understanding through ignorance must be run this time. As Lord 
Vansittart so aptly writes: “To be wrong once may be unlucky; to 
be wrong twice must be unwise; to be wrong thrice would be 
criminal.”"—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

London. A PRIVATE SOLDIER. 


HOME GUARD AND “ DEMOCRACY ” 


Sirn—In a letter which appeared in a recent issue of The Spectator 
over my name a reference was made to the appointment as Zone 
Instructor of an old regular soldier. I have received a complaint 


“ 


that my statement has been read as applying to a particular indi- 
vidual. If this has occurred I greatly regret it, and regret having 


made the reference at all. I wish to withdraw it completely and at 
the same time to tender my sincere apologies to the Zone Instructor 
on whose behalf the complaint has been made.—Yours faithfully, 
59 Harrington Gardens, S.W. 7. G. F. STANLEY JACKSON 
[We are sorry to have given publicity to statements which could be 


taken as reflecting on a particular individual, and are glad to give 
equal publicity to our  correspondent’s’ withdrawal.—Ep., The 
Spectator. ] 


FACTS ABOUT FRANCE 


Sir,—Mr. Robert Henrey’s review must not go without an answer. 
Of course, much of the programme of the Popular Front was untimely 
in view of an international situation created by the supineness of 
previous Governments of a different political complexion. But that 
does not justify saying that the Popular Front “sapped the pro- 
ductive capacity of the French nation,” or that it was the forty-hour 
week which “allowed Hitler to build up his war-machine while 
France’s factories remained in semi-idleness.” In fact, French pro- 
duction actually showed an improvement during the Popular Front 
period. The index of industrial production (1929—100), which stood 
at 72.7 in March, 1936, rose to 74.8 a year later and to 80 at the 
end of 1937. After the end of the régime it fell to 75, by Septem- 
ber, 1938. Iron and steel production, the most significant indicator 
where the defence-industries are concerned, was greater in 1937 than 
in 1936, but lower again in 1938. 

German rearmament was, of course, on a far greater scale than 
that of France, and, more important still, major errors were made by 
the French in the actual apportionment of their resources between 
the different types of armament. But there is plenty of evidence 
already available that the responsibilities for all this fall on quite 
other shoulders. It is perhans significant of more important things 


that the force of parachute-trcops which was established under the 
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Popular Front Government was attacked in the right-wing Press in 
1938 as a Bolshevist stunt and actually broken up in the early months 
of the war. To get a very different idea of where responsibility for 
France’s unpreparedness really lay, one has only to read the articles 
in Foreign Affairs by André Géraud (Pertinax) and M. Pierre Cot 
(January and July, 1941), along with certain illuminating passages in 
Mr. Ian Black’s A Friend of France. 

History can be trusted to look after the reputation of M. Léon Blum, 
who emerges even from the book of his political antagonist Elie Bois 
as one of the very few undeniable patriots in the last generation 
of statesmen of the Third Republic. The matter 1s more pressing 
than that. The persistent campaign against the memory of the Popu- 
lar Front is directed not only against the political parties involved in 
the movement but against French democracy as such. Far too many 
Frenchmen in and out of France have a political ideal which can only 
be described as Vichy minus the Germans. One must beware of 
efforts to secure British support for allowing French authoritarianism 
to survive the departure of the Gestapo and its immediate tools. The 
classes in France upon whom we can rely for full support for ourselves 
and for de Gaulle are precisely those which were attracted by the idea 
of extending French democracy along the lines of the Popular 
Front. As the Hon. Neville Lytton puts it in the article which you also 
print in last week’s Spectator, “the peasants, the working classes, the 
camps de jeunesse, the anciens combattants, and the young priests who 
have fought in this war are for us; the fonctionnaires, the fat priests 
who have never been under fire, and the wealthy merchants and 
factory directors are pro-Vichy” As for those who are “ pro-British, 
provided that a British victory does not bring back a Popular Front 
régime,” are they not precisely the people who, under the slogan 
“ Hitler rather than Blum,” have once already betrayed their country 
to the Germans? On the eve of probable further concessions by 
Pétain to Hitler, these things are worth pondering.—I remain, Sir, 
yours very truly, Max BELOFF. 

The University, Manchester, 13. 


WHAT IS PAKISTAN ? 


Sir,—An interesting and crisply written, but not so enlightening, 
review appeared in your issue of November 14th on Pakistan. The 
reviewer, Mr. Z. A. Bokhari, who is himself an Indian Moslem, 
merely quotes the author of the reviewed book, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, 
to explain in a fragmentary, and therefore incoherent way, what 
Pakistan stands for. I wish Mr. Bokhari had given the -eader an 
idea of Pakistan. I am saying this because the scheme of Pakistan 
has created a stir in India, and to a certain extent in Britain. (How 
little is known about India in Britain!) It is a scheme now being 
sponsored (though its author is an Englishman) by the Moslem League 
under the presidency of Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah. As far as I 
understand it Pakistan proposes that India is not one country, and 
shoild be divided into two: Northern India, including Bengal and 
Sindh, should belong to the Mohammedan Group; Southern and 
Central India should belong to the Hindu Group. These two groups 
should form separate geographical and national enuties though the 
division is to take place on religious lines. The Northern Group to 
be called Pakistan. 

Now, I am a Hindu and—I say this for the matter of argument, 
for the new India that has grown up in the last twenty years, Moslem, 
Hindu, Christian, Parsi alike, is fast becoming unreligious-minded—I 
welcome Pakistan provided Northern India so chooses. And _ surely 
to God, if Pakistan is inevitable and must come, I would like to 
maintain not only friendly but brotherly relations with its people. 
What is objectionable is no' the scheme of Pakistan. but the purpose 
behind it. Firstly, I would hate my country to be divided 
on religious instead of cultural or national grounds. Secondly, 
that it should be used as a weapon to create disunity 
in India when obviously unity is necessary for the nation’s 
freedom and future prosperity. (The scheme can be promoted 
after India has become free, but why quarrel about it when my 
country is not my property yet?) Thirdly, that it should be treated 
as a “demand” of the Mosiems when obviously all Indian Moslems 
are not for it, nor have been consulted in the matter. Fourthly, that 
it should provide a cover for certain people merely to justify their 
anti-national stand, thus strengthening the hands of British reaction in 
withholding Indian freedom. And I feel that the scheme is narrow, 
anyway. The future belongs to federations of nations, not subdivisions 
of nations. I feel, sincerely, that neither India, nor Pakistan, nor 
Iran, nor Afghanistan, nor the Arab countries, nor Turkey can stand 
by themselves; or even if we did, cannot prosper without the closest 
co-operation. I would like a federation of Middle Eastern countries 
that stretches from the Shan Hills to the Eastern Mediterranean. After 
all, the Afghan, the Irani the Arab and the Turk is much nearer to 
me, culturally, racially, and historically, than a European. [ stand for 
brotherhood with him. I want a Middle East Federation that gives 
me greater numbers, greater strength, than the subdivision of my 
country, which will only weaken me, and make me a prey to the greedy 
eyes of foreign Powers.—Yours sincerely, SURESH VAIDYA. 

13 Barton Court, London, W.1. 
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EQUALISING THE BURDEN 


Sir,—There is a widespread and growing feeling that the rew rich 
are not paying income-tax at a rate proportionate .o their earnings. 
In munition-factories today it 1s no uncommon thing for a man to 
be earning nine pounds a week and his wife six His children may 
also be wage-earners or, it not, subsidised in various ways by the 
State, especially if they happen to be evacuees. In such cases a 
considerable ameunt of the income of tne parents should be taxed at 
the ros. rate, but is it? One hears of mere boys of 1§ or 16 on 
unskilled work making as much as 30s. a day. Is this just to the 
large number amongst us, including many old people, in every walk 
of life whose incomes have not appreciated, but may even have 
diminished because of the war? What, for instance, of the widow 
who may own « small house or two on which, after paying property 
tax, war damages tax (for such it really is), repairs, and maybe tenant’s 
rates, finds herself deprived of practically all the income which her 
husband left for her maintenance? And, of course, she cannot raise 
the rent, even if her tenants are using part of her houses to let as 
lodgings at a high figure while themselves earning far more than 
they ever did. 

Working people, to their credit be it said, are not squandering their 
high wages as they did in the last war, and consequently a very large 
number of small capitalists are being created who will have a steady- 
ing influence, once this war is cver, which was lacking in 1918. But, 
if inflation comes before then, as there are already many signs that 
it will do, it will be those who did not save who will have the last 
laugh. The agricultural labourer is now to receive a minimum of £3 
a week. Few will grudge him this for work which is quite as long 
and as arduous as that of a munitions factory. But the farmer is 
already saying with perfect justice that to pay this wage he must 
either be further subsidised or else raise the price of his products. 
In every direction, in fact, where prices are not strictly controlled 
they are rapidly rising. 

This means that inflation is already upon us. It may be too late 
now to stay its progress, but there are two steps the Government must 
take if the descent to Avernus is not to be as rapid as that of the Swine 
at Gadara. The first is to insist that there shall be no further rise of 
wages in Government factories or those controlled by the State. The 
standard of living of so many has already fallen to such anextent that there 
is no justification whatever for the plea of any other section of the 
community that its standard must not be lowered in any circum- 
stances. A good deal more should be said over the wireless of what 
inflation would mean than has as yet been allowed. The ffects of 
inflation in Germany were disastrous: but for them the Nazis would 
not be in powe: there today.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H SHACKLETON BAILEY. 


GERMANS AND PRUSSIANS 


Sir.—I venture to think that Mr. Sinsheimer’s attempt to throw the 
whole responsibility for German aggression on Prussia is entirely 
unhistorical. It is doubtless true that the Thirty Years’ War left 
most German States too poor and weak to pursue an aggressive 
policy. How far that is to be accounted to them as a virtue is another 
matter. But, even as it was, the rulers of Saxony more than once 
in the subsequent years tried to attain their ambitions by means of 
war, and the rulers of Bavaria were continually attempting the same 
thing up to the end of the Napoleonic period. They were not so 
successful as the Hohenzollerns, but it was not for want of trying. 

But the most important gap in the argument is the omission of 
all mention of Austria. During the greater part of the period in 


JUST OUT 


by The Hon. LADY FORTESCUE 10/6 net. 
This outstanding publication requires no introduction. 
Many thousands of Lady Fortescue’s previous books have 
been sold. In this her latest publication, she describes her 
work among French soldiers in war-time France up to the 
time of the débacle and her escape to England. A docu- 
ment that will take its place as one of the most sympathetic 
and moving stories of the war. 


BEASTMARK THE SPY 
by STORER CLOUSTON 8/6 net. 


The author at his best, in a ¢,y tale of naval patrols 
in Northern waters. Of storm and wreck, and of a 
mysterious survivor—in brief, an outstanding thriller. 
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by Major C. S. JARVIS, C.M.G. 7/6 net. 
This work has been thoroughly revised and considerably 
enlarged. It is both informative and authoritativ e. A most 


suitable gift to send to friends now in the Middle East. 
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question the Hapsburgs were at least as acquisitive as the “ upstart” 
Hohenzollerns—at certain times more so. In the first half of “a 
nineteenth century, for instance, Austria, far more than Prussia ian 
to most people as the type of reactionary Imperialism. Between the 
fall of Napoleon and the rise of Bismarck Austria fought five tim 

to assert her dominion over unwilling peoples, and Prussia not aan 
I might add that, from what we can read of Austrian rule jn Italy 
the methods of the Gestapo and the concentration camp in congue 
countries would seem to be much more in line with the old Austrian 
tradition, than with the Prussian. Of course, to be historically 
accurate one should distinguish between dynastic and Nationalistic 
ambitions. There is no necessary relationship between the two. But 
that applies to Prussia as much as to other States. Frederick the 
Great was certainly not an apostle of German nationalism. The fact 
is that Prussia had to be converted to German nationalism jus 2 
much as the rest of Germany, and that was certainly not exclusively 
the work of Prussians. Mr. Sinsheimer quotes Fichte, whose views 
are so often misrepresented nowadays. But the Saxon, Treitschke 
and the Austrian, Schoenever, the inspirer of Hitler’s early pay 
represent a much more unoleasant form of nationalism, | could 
quote other instances. But these may suffice to suggest that the 
description of extreme German nationalism as a “conversion t 
Prussianism ” is quite baseless, as baseless, incidentally, as the curioys 
suggestion that the Magyars had to go to Prussia to learn the lesson 
of racial intolerance.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. G. C. Fietp. 


TESTS AND TEACHING 
S1r,—The much-criticised “ Group System ” 
examination was devised to ensure a good “all-round” secondary 
education and to prevent premature specialisation. Mr. Poskitt je- 
cognises that these ends were achieved, for he writes, “ The system 
raised academic standards, prevented early specialisation, and saved 
schools from preparation for a variety of examinations.” He does 
not recognise, however, that the abolition of the “Group System” 
will result in a lowering of academic standards. encourage early 
specialisation, and hence in time lead the various professional bodies 
to devise their own entrance examinations. 

The principle underlying the “Group System” is illustrated in 
another application by the Master of Balliol in his article on the 
County Badge scheme. We may adapt his argument as follows: 

“The idea behind the Group System is the enormous differ- 
ence it makes when all the subjects are considered as forming 
necessary parts of a whole, the various tests supplementing one 
another, the Certificate being given onlv for the threefold achieve- 
ment. Practically all boys fina that they have more natural 
aptitude for one or other of these tests, and if left to themselves 
they will aim at a high standard in the subject they are good at 
and neglect the ones they are less good at.” 

And so on, mutatis mutandis. 

The fact that the general principle underlying the physical tests 
of the County Badge, or the Fourfold Achievement, is now being 
abandoned in the case of the academic tests of the S.C. examination 
seems to call for some explanation. Incidentally, Dr. Lindsay attributes 
the fact that many State Scholarship boys are forced into a lop-sided 
education to the loose connexion of intellectual training with the rest 
of school life. That is undoubtedly one of the factors involved, but 
my own experience suggests that in many instances the chief factor 
is poverty in the boys’ homes. Such boys are often undernourished 
during the whole of their school life, and the results are serious 
psychologically as well as physically. Educationists who have no 
first-hand knowledge of the depressing power of poverty would do 
well to read and ponder all the relevant information to be found in 
Mr. Rowntree’s recent Poverty and Progress.—Yours faithfully, 

L. A. Poor. 


in the School Certificate 


Coates Hall, Rosebery Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. 


S1r,—I should like to draw the attention of the Master of Balliol to 
the present position of marks in the educational system: marks, 
apparently a mere fiction, exert a very real power: they compel both 
teacher and pupil to a high degree of activity: they are a dominaung 
system ; and they are most effective in subjects where the acquisition 
of facts is important. It is easy to see that imaginative teaching 1s 
crippled when marks have to be awarded ; and that the number of 
these lessons tends to decrease. Finally, when school days are over, 
and the stimulus of marks has gone, the boy drops school subjects 
like a hot brick. I believe that the system which substitutes marks 
for interest in the subject is the main cause of those evils that the 
Master of Balliol recognises and deplores. 

And now it is intended to extend this system to games and sport! 
The effect will be to remove half the fun, and to excite competition, 
so that more and more time and energy will be spent in stereotyped 
athletic training. The little finger of the County Badgers is likely 
to prove thicker than the loins of the present system: whilst time 
and inclination for really cultural activities, which are scarce enough 
now, will cease to exist. I can see no defence for this attempt to 
extend the two elements of our educational system that are directly 
anti-Christian, namely competition and materialistic rewards.—Yours 
faithfully, R. M. Carey. 
Rugby. 
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GREEK FOR GIRLS—AND OTHERS 


gz—A boy or girl becomes a finer creature and a better citizen by 
audying Greek and absorbing by means of this study Greek culture 
expressed in its art and literature ; a second gain is increased 
derstanding of the English language, the roots of which are to be 
ound in dead languages. To acquire this by present methods the 
eater part of school life must be devoted to a study of the classics. 
Some years ago this was possible, though the aim was by no means 
ways achieved ; but in those days little or no time was spent on 
English, history, geography, the speaking of modern languages, science, 
as, crafts and physical training ; nowadays all these latter subjects 
have been greatly developed and are rightly included in the work of 
every bOY and girl. Consequently, for the average pupil the only 
colution is to teach Greek and Latin as one subject in half a dozen 
jessons per week studying philosophy and art by means of English 
yanslations and aiming at such knowledge of these languages as is 
needed for easy translations into English and the recognition of the 
yays in which our own language is based on them.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, TREVOR DENNIS (Head Master). 
William Hulme’s Grammar School, Alexandra Park, 
Manchester 16. 


f 
I 
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FACTS AS FOUNDATIONS 


sin—I followed with interest the controversy between Mr. Osborn and 
Miss Denby, which has now moved on to gardens. As the corre- 
spondence 1s supposed to be about “facts as foundations,’ I venture 
0 mention a survey which we are undertaking ‘in an attempt to 
measure the factors leading io satisfactory and unsatisfactory housing 
communities. So far, samples have been completed in six areas on the 
basis of one house in eleven, ranging from housing-estates to flats 
and slums. In every area a large majority want small houses with 
gardens, and this figure is highest among the flat-dwellers studied. 
Those living in houses with gardens are overwhelmingly in favour 
of having a garden, even it they want to move to another place—e.g., 
gs per cent. pro-garden in Ilford and 93 per cent. in Dagenham. But 
even among those without gardens (e.g., in Fulham) from 79 per cent.- 
§8 per cent. want gardens, and of the remainder some are doubtful, 
leaving never more than 7 per cent. anti-garden 


At the same tme, one-fifth of existing gardens are definitely neglec- 
ted, and-under a half could be classified as well kept. Some of this 
neglect is undoubtedly due io lack of spare time owing to war jobs, 
call-ups, &c., though there is also a positive correlation between 
having a neglected garden and not wanting to have a garden. 


I would suggest that the condition of the garden is not the only 
factor Of importance. People want a bit of land around their house, 
partly for social and psychological reasons, irrespective of its condition. 
Primarily it is one’s piece of private earth, not one’s piece of potential 
cultivation. This was shown in another survey of 300 Stepney 
families before the war, houses without gardens, when only 6 per 
cent. would accept the idea of communal gardens, 90 per cent. separate 
gardens, 4 per cent. balcony-gardens. Most wanted their gardens 
behind the house rather than in front, and with the maximum possible 
privacy.—Yours faithfully, 


Tom Harrisson, Director of Mass-Observation. 
82 Ladbroke Road, W. 11. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


KEEPING TOMATOES 


Sir,—Like your correspondent Mr. J. M. Wadsworth, I followed the 
advice of the Doctor-Gardener in the hope that I should be able 
to extend the tomato season. I picked my green tomatoes and divided 
them into three parts. One part I put into a large square biscuit 
tin, carefully packing them with sawdust so that they did not touch 
one another or the tin. | then filled the tin with sawdust and placed 
the lid on it. A week ago curiosity compelled me to open the box 
and examine the tomatoes. I found that the majority of the tomatoes 
had begun to putrefy; the remainder were soft and were covered with 
small blisters, some black and some whitish; the tomatoes had a 
most unpleasant and bitter taste; they were useless. The second part 
] put into a large open dish, putting the sawdust between the toma- 
toes to prevent them touching one another or the sides of the dish. 
The sawdust used was taken from the same pile as that used in the 
tin. These tomatoes were uncovered at the same time as those in 
the tin. They were beginning to colour and showed no signs of 
deterioration. The third part were placed on a blanket in a box and 
covered with a blanket so as to exclude the light. When these were 
examined at the same time as the others they had commenced to 
yellow and showed no sign of deterioration. All the tomatoes were 
subjected to the same temperature. I sheuld be interested to hear 
the explanation of the Doctor-Gardener tor my failure to obtain 
success.—Yours faithfully, E. ©.’ Burcis. 
Hare Hill, Macclesfield 

[A number of correspondents have written to the same effect.— 
Ep., The Spectator.) 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Why Foliage Stays Put 
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When those few splendid weeks are over in which the woods and 
hedges gleam, like the Assyrian cohorts, in purple and gold, a few 
oaks and beeches remain fast of their leaves. Though the green sap 
has wholly migrated, the brown and ruddy foliage stays put, as they 
used to say in Yorkshire and still say in America. They may not 
fall till February, when there is often a litter of the old leaves of 
the evergreen tree called the holm-oak. This reten.ve habit is 
trebly strong in the scrub-oak and the beech-hedge The question 
has been put to me: why? Most leaves do not just fall off from 
negative weakness ; they are thrust off by a vigorous agency. ‘The 
formation of the cork-like points which do the work makes a dis- 
tinctive pattern in every species. In the horse-chestnut, for example, 
it suggests a death’s head. Presumably when growth is stunted, either 
by bad soil or the pruning-knife, this vigorous action is arrested, and 
the leaves do not collapse till decay is far advanced. The theory is 
advanced for lack of a clear pronouncement in the text-books. What- 
ever the reason clipped beech makes the most attractive of hedges, 
because you may be sure that a ruddy brown hedge will succeed 
the dark green that itself succeeded to light green. In my neighbour- 
hood one very lovely hedge, which has grown as fast as quick, consists 
wholly of the copper beech, and another (of much the same colour) 
of that popular Berberis, Thunbergia. 


Many-Coloured Game 


At a rough shoot the other day a pheasant of a very strange 
plumage was shot. It was black and dark brown except for a generous 
sprinkling of white spots about the neck and head. A specialist who 
was consulted, and purchased the bird, decided that it was a melanistic 


mutant hermaphrodite! A good many strange sorts have been 
enlarged in England. I have myself seen gold and silver pheasants, 
Reeves and the enormous—if his tail be reckoned—Ambherst, which 


breeds most successfully in the perfect little sanctuary attached to 
the Whipsnade Zoo. This last is the only species or variety whose 
cultivation is deprecated. It is beautiful but cantankerous, and, from 
the sportsman’s angle, prefers, like the Reeves, to fly not more than 
a yard or two above the ground. It is wise to be chary of releasing 
foreign birds and mammals, and, indeed, insects; but some sorts 
are known to be safe. It is pleasant to know (from the Imperial 
Chemicals research station) that the French partridge, though in 
some districts hardier than the English or Hungarian, is not a hater 
of the cousins. It is, indeed, distinctly less warlike than the home 
bird. It is worth recording on this theme that the American quail 
has done well in England. 


Autolycus at Large 


Depredations from gardens, generally regarded as sacrosanct, have 
become sadly common of late. Who the thieves are—soldiets. civi- 
lians and what sort of civilian—is a question much discussed. It was 
solved the other day in one village by the discovery of several urban 
children in the act. In the early days of the exodus some young 
guests came to their cottage hests laden with cabbages which they 
had found growing wild in a field, as they said, and believed) They 
were entirely crestfallen when the enormity of the offence was pointed 
out. It is, I think, quite difficult for them to understand that stuff 
lying about unguarded in the open is private property in the ordinary 
Fruit and plants are looked upon, so to say, as ferae naturae. 
Some few, on the contrary, go to the other extreme. I heard one small 
girl scolding a yet smaller girl for picking a dandelion. “ They'll be 
after you,” she said, “if you pick their flowers.” The gulf between 
the attitude and knowledge of town and country children is enormous 
—in moral concerns as well as in natural history; but it is not always 
just to suppose that the urban product is the worse. A new environ- 
ment is very upsetting. 


sense. 


In the Garden 


Among the numerous elaborate garden-catalogues that have appeared 
as usual about this date the best lays stress on the need for garden 
planning for the vegetables. There is perhaps much more to be done 
than is done in designing the potager, as the specialist designers 
confess. With cordons, espaliers and flowering verges it can be made 
a place of beauty as well as use. I was amused to see a large circular 
flower-bed, in front of a village elementary school. arranged with 
alternate circles of carrots (whose leaves are very lovely) and other 
root crops with a few towering maize plants in the elevated centre. 
For country-houses which have the advantage of a piece of water, the 
substitution of Kharki Campbell ducks is strongly recommended in 
lieu of fancy wild fowl. There is no species of bird—not even a 
Leghorn fowl—that will lay more eggs—and very heavy eggs they are 
—within a year. They have the convenient habit of laying in the 
early morning hours, so may be let loose to forage for themselves 
throughout the greater part of the day, and they seldom do any 


damage. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Looking Backward 


Retrospection: Reminiscences of Lord Newton. (Murray. 
128. 6d.) 











Lorp NewrTon, recalling the experiences of a well-filled life, is 
no novice at his task. He has published a full biography of his 
old chief, Lord Lyons; the Life of the accomplished Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Lansdowne ; and a brief memoir of his father-in- 
law William Bromley-Davenport, a man of not a few talents, 
most of which he chose to hide from the world. Now the author 
tells his own story in some 300 pleasant pages. They close with 
the year 1919, and their readers will hope that the hint of a con- 
tinuation may become a reality. 

From his home at Lyme, the most interesting of Cheshire great 
houses, standing high in a vast park, Thomas Legh went to Eton 
and Christchurch, holding his own in the fields of study and ot 
sport, with no ambition for scholarships or Blues ; getting much 
from both seats of learning without cherishing romantic devotion 
to either. Then he entered the Diplomatic Service, an unusual 
choice for the heir to large estates, because a post abroad might 
mean exile to Asia or South America, while work at the Foreign 
Office involved continuous stay in London. In 1882 he became 
attaché at the Paris Embassy. Meanwhile he had made the 
happiest of marriages with Miss Evelyn Bromley-Davenport. 
She brought not only beauty and charm to her new home, but 
many intellectual tastes, as is shown by her excellent record of 
Lyme and its traditions. 

Lord Newton’s stay in Paris determined the direction of his 
future energies. Under the inspiration of Lord Lyons, and of 
some capable colleagues, he made interest in European politics 
the pivot of his career. In the future every cause exciting his 
individual championship, with one exception, hinged upon British 
relations with foreign countries. From the first South-East 
Europe, and its small kingdoms, visited by few English travellers, 
were a main focus of interest, which naturally included observa- 
tion of the greater countries overshadowing them. Lord Newton 
wisely explored the different social strata wherever he could. 
He visited the opéra comique Court of Montenegro, enjoyed the 
cynicism of Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and later was admitted to the 
sinister retreat of Abdul Hamid II and the wasteful splendours 
of the Russian Court. But he took every chance of seeing some- 
thing of peasant life, often finding sport the best passport through 
the barriers of suspicion. 

In 1886 he slid naturally into representation of the Lancashire 
constituency in which there was a large family property. He 
held the seat for twelve years, absorbed in some parliamentary 
work, but, unlike some Members, averse from parading his per- 
sonal importance at local celebrations. In 1898 he succeeded to his 
father’s peerage. That at forty he should not have been in office 
may seem strange ; half a dozen of his Unionist contemporaries 
soon became Cabinet Ministers, and he could be fairly matched 
with most of these. The shrewd notice accompanying his por- 
trait in Vanity Fair (1909) perhaps hits the mark: “ Independ- 
ence of mind is the one deadly sin in the minds of the party 
managers.” Staunch Conservative as he is, Lord Newton has 
always shown that liberality of thought and that sympathy with 
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the wronged which are liable to override occasions of pun, 
advantage. He can be sharply critical, but never venomors 
unfair, as this volume shows. Vauvenargues observes that s 
ability to praise freely is a sure sign of mediocrity of mind. Lord 
Newton’s admiration is as frank as his disapproval, and could 
be extended to some of his political opponents, as js evident 
from these pages. His estimate of persons is always baseg on 
his opinion of their directness and stability of purpose, He 
cannot comprehend the Hamlets of the political stage. Clog 
friendship with Lord Rosebery and Arthur Balfour, who both 
delighted in the detached humour of his speeches, did not enable 
him to share their perplexities. He would have cut the Gordiag 
Knot for either. 

In the Lords, the necessity of compulsory military seryicg 
based on his knowledge of the European situation, becam: 
Newton’s main absorption during several years. It was he who 
secured the rather reluctant support of Lord Roberts (who never 
would admit the word conscription) to the principle of general 
military training. In the crisis of the Budget of 1909 and the 
subsequent passing of the Parliament Act, he followed a practica| 
line which must have chagrined some of his “ Diehard ” friends, 
But that was from his settled determination to see things as they 
are, not as one would like them to be. Reform of the House of 
Lords has been the subject nearest his heart outside foreign 
politics, and he speaks bitterly of the fatuity with which his pany 
has handled the question. ; 

It was not until the last war that he was given the chance of 
showing his capacity for organising and negotiating. Early ip 
1916 he joined the Foreign Office, in charge of matters concer. 
ing prisoners of war. No part of the book will now be read with 
keener interest. The conclusion is that, difficult though dealings 
with Germany were then, the exercise of crude military 
dominance was less pernicious than the cold-blooded policy of 
enslavement that faces us today. The book records many varied 
experiences and gives us some (but not too many) good stories 
Its absolute candour and unaffected modesty are notable. Most 
autobiographies display some trace of vanity, often unconscious, 
but it would be difficult to find a less conceited book than this 

CREWE. 


The Prime Minister 
Mr. Churchill. By Philip Guedalla. (Hodder and Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. GUEDALLA as a writer has many moods, ranging from the 
coruscations of his Palmerston to the relative restraint of The 
Duke. His latest volume savours rather of the latter work than 
of the former, and is the better for it. There is all the difference 
between framing an epigram to adorn a sentence, and building 
a sentence round an epigram. Lovers of epigrams will find no 
lack of them here, but they fall naturally into their places—or 
arise naturally from the requirements of the moment—with no 
suggestion of being the main currency of the author’s thought. 
As to the content of Mr. Churchill, its subject has in his own 
extensive writings provided his biographers with ample material. 
They have only to select, to condense, to arrange. But everything 
depends on how that is done. Mr. Guedalla has seen his 
book as a whole from the beginning. His portraiture is a 
work of confident skill. There is no character-study as such, no 
formal assessment of the Prime Minister’s statesmanship or his 
achievements as orator or writer. Yet all that emerges insensibly 
from the narrative. Mr. Guedalla is content to let the facts tell 
their story, and they tell it, of course, very much the more con- 
vincingly for the brilliance of the expression which his talented 
pen lends them. 

When a career so vivid, so varied, and covering so many 
decades (for it began when Mr. Churchill was twenty) is com- 
pressed into less than a hundred thousand words the question of 
proportion is all-important. Here Mr. Guedalla might seem 
at first sight to have erred—in sparing so many pages, for ex- 
ample, to Lord Randolph Churchill, or to the youthful Winston's 
exploits on the Indian frontier, or as a rough-rider in Cuba, 
or at Omdurman with a disapproving Kitchener. But 
he clearly knew what he was doing. Lord Randolph 
had to be much more than mentioned en passant if the 
part played by heredity in the Prime Méinister’s develop- 
ment was to disclose itself ; the early military adventures are 4 
necessary key to the understanding of the future Minister’s zest 
for handling soldiers as well as ships; and the picture of the 
subaltern whom Kitchener three times refused to take to Egypt 
(but who got there all the same) is an essential half of the 
diptych of which the other half shows the subaltern of 1898 45 
First Lord of the Admiralty, occupying the next chair to the 
Field-Marshal War Minister in the Cabinet-room in 1915. All 
that needs to be recalled. So do many other things about Mr. 
Churchill. Memories are short, and many of us have forgotten 
what examples of extraordinary resiliency his career has pro 
vided after the fall from control of the greatest fleet the world had 
then seen to a mere colonelcy in France; after the three 
election defeats, at Dundee, at Westminster, and at Leicester, i 
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The story of man’s work in gathering the harvests 


of the Earth, written and illustrated for children 


The Seasons and the The Seasons and the 
FISHERMAN WOODMAN 

By F. Fraser Darling By D. H. Chapman 
The strange pastures and Of the nature of trees, the care 
harvests of the sea ; the half- of trees, the uses of wood, and 
known secrets of pond, stream, of the men that train and 
and ocean ; and how, by work, handle trees from seedlings to 
endurance, and knowled :e, forest-giants. 


men bring the fish to market. 
Rae > 


Sh iatag EACH Tle Seasons and the 
<i o » 

6/- GARDENER 
NET 

By H. E. Bates 

Gardens and the many 
pleasures of gardening de- 
scribed by a_ novelist- 


gardener-father, for his own 
and for all children. 









The Seasons and the 


F AJR MUEIR 


» By F. Fraser Darling 

ae An open-air book, full of 

# learning and practical sense, 

s describing the fundamental 

s processes of all kinds of 

English farming to-day. 
“The perfect book of its 

kind.” The Spec tator. 

Each with 50 drawings by 

C. F. TUNNICLIFFE 
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The Hogarth Press 
Christmas book-buying: 
* VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Her posthumous novel, Between the Acts (7s. 6d.), is still 
selling very fast, but supplies should be available in all 
bookshops. Her biography of Roger Fry (12s. 6d.) 
makes an admirable present. There are also the 
twelve volumes of the Uniform Edition (6/- each). 
Order these early, as the demand in recent months has 


suggest for your 


been so great that some titles are in short supply. 


* NEW WRITING 

The Autumn volume of Folios of New Writing 
(enlarged edition 7s. 6d.) has now been issued, and 
contains striking contributions by Dylan Thomas, 
Stephen Spender, Henry Green, William Plomer, 
Laurie Lee, Rex Warner, John Sommerfield, David 
Gascoyne and many other young authors, some 
published here for the first time. There are also copies 
still available of Folios for Spring 1940 and Spring 1941, 
and of the New Series No. 2. All other volumes 
issued by The Hogarth Press are out of print. 


* R. M. RILKE 


The selection of Rilke’s poems, in J. B. Leishman’s 
translation, recently published in the New Hogarth 
Library (2s. 6d.) has been very popular indeed, and 
makes an admirable Christmas card for a special friend. 
For those who wish to study this great poet’s work 
more deeply, there are the complete volumes of the 
Duino Elegies (7s. 6d.), Sonnets to Orpheus (8s. 6d.), 
Requiem (7s. 6d.), Later Poems (10s. 6d.) and Poems 


(3s. 6 aa 
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‘BATSFORD’ BOOKS 
which form Ideal Gifts 


ENGLISH CUSTOM AND 
USAGE 


By CHRISTINA HOLE. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
This is a sister book to the author’s comprehensive 
study of English Folklore published last year. It con- 
centrates largely on little-known customs, as in out-of-the- 
way country parts, deals with origins and pagan relics 
and follows the whole course of the year in old usages. 
It is lavishly illustrated from 100 carefully chosen photo 
graphs, drawings, and old prints and has a coloured 
frontispiece. 


ENGLISH NIGHT LIFE 

By THOMAS BURKE Price 10s. 6d. net. 
In this companion book to his very successful Streets of 
London, Mr. Burke has provided a varied and fascinating 
miscellany of evening pleasure, from the feastings and 
minstrelsy of the Middle Ages, on through the masques 
and carousings of the seventeenth century to the mani- 
fold distractions of eighteenth and nineteenth century 
night life, and thence to our own times. It is illustrated 
by a veritable gallery of reproductions, in monochrome 
and colour, from old prints, drawings, paintings and 
modern photographs 


COUNTRY MOODS AND 
TENSES 


By EDITH OLIVIER. Price 8s. 6d. net. 
A sensitive and deeply revealing study of the life, back- 
ground and psychology of country people at the present 
time. The book is illustrated by 76 delightful photographs 
and prints, and there is a colour frontispiece. The jacket 
has been designed by Rex Whistler. 


HISTORY UNDER FIRE 


A record of the tragic savagery of the German aerial 
bombardment of London during 1940-1941. 

By CECIL BEATON and JAMES POPE-HENNESSY. 

Price 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Beaton’s photographs, of which there are more than 
50, convey the loss with tragic intensity and Mr. Pope 
Hennessy’s commentary emphasises the wealth of crafts 
manship, traditions and history crystallised in these ruins 


THE ENGLISH SCENE IN THE 
WORK OF PROSE WRITERS 
SINCE 1700 


Edited by F. J. WALBANK, with an Introduction by 
Sir JOHN SQUIRE. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
This outstanding anthology ranges over almost the entire 
field of later English prose, from the giants to the lesser 
men. The excerpts relate to every aspect of English life: 
The Manor, The Village, Farm and Factory, The 
Landscape, The Field, The Road, Relics and Rituals 
The volume is illustrated by 4 colour plates and over 50 
reproductions from contemporary drawings and prints, ete. 


ANCIENT ENGLAND 
By EOMUND VALE. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


\ survey of the unique national heritage of ancient monu- 
ments, prehistoric and Roman remains, old crosses, castles, 
abbeys, and houses, scattered throughout England, many 
of them remotely situated. Richly illustrated by over 100 
fine and hitherto unpublished photographs and drawings, 


together with 2 plates in colour. 


** Batsford’s famous British Heritage and Face of 
Britain series, of which some 30 volumes have appeared, 
form most appropriate Christmas gifts. 


B. T. BATSFORD, LTD., 
15, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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less than eighteen months in 1922-4; after the ignominy of 
hearing his speech on the Abdication shouted down in the House 
of Commons—each enough to call the continuance of a political 
career in question, particularly when a brilliant literary career 
was manifestly available as alternative. 

No biographer of the man who has given a leaderless Britain 
leadership so magnificent at the crisis of its fate could use any 
but the language of admiration. But Mr. Guedalla is no un- 
discriminating eulogist. His gift of satire, always in this volume 
nicely measured, serves admirably where something less than 
full approval seems called for, and when he is disinclined to offer 
his own criticism an apt comment by Balfour or Asquith can 
usually be cited. Where condensation so drastic and selection 
so rigorous are necessary it is perhaps hypercritical to cavil at 
omissions. Only one is serious, absence of all mention of Mr. 
Churchill’s determination to put his country back on the gold 
standard in 1925 and “enable the pound to look the dollar in the 
face "—till it was outstared once for all six years later. The part 
Mr. Churchill played in trying to arrange a coalition Govern- 
ment in 1910 deserves a mention, and a dozen words might 
have been added to the Dardanelles story to indicate the co- 
operation of French ships with British there ; the destruction of 
the ‘ Bouvet’ had a bearing of some importance on future opera- 
tions. There are, moreover, some aspects of the earlier Churchill 
which get too little notice. Just after finishing Mr. Guedalla’s 
book I chanced on a pertinent passage in another recently pub- 
lished work (not on the Prime Minister): “Mr. Winston 
Churchill, now President of the Board of Trade, braved the dog- 
day heat of August to make a speech at Swansea, in which he 
calmed British anxieties by declaring that Germany had 
nothing to fight about, no prize to fight for, no place 
to fight in; ‘and we _ rejoice as nation in everything 
bringing good to that strong, patient, industrious people.’” 
That was in 1908, a year which Mr. Guedalla finds suffi- 
ciently signalised by entry into the Cabinet and marriage ; but 
he does full justice to the opposition of the President of 
the Board of Trade to naval expansion in the following year on 
grounds of economy. 

These, in any case, are small points, to be mentioned as matters 
of interest rather than as grounds for criticism. They detract 
negligibly from the value of a brilliant piece of work in which 
an author whose forte is dramatisation has found an ideal theme, 
in a career which for forty years has been a drama in itself 

WiLson Harris. 
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An American in Berlin 
By Lothrop Stoddard. 





Into the Darkness. 


Cl 
12s. 6d.) “Hapman and Haj, 





Tus careful study made by Dr. Stoddard of Germany duri 

the first five months of the war—only—is intended to provide © 
corrective for “ the deeply tragic error of Europe’s leading stat . 
men . in under-estimating Nazi strength and the Practicalh 
incredible efficiency of Nazi organisation.” The author shows ; 
this “ practically incredible efficiency ” at work, even in the - 
natal stage. He translates for us the Nazi Marital Decalogut 
“Ten Commandments for the Choice of a Mate.” hema 
“ marital ” is written (p. 170) “ martial,” but we may assume tha 
this is a distinction without a difference. “We are all soldiers 
today,” he had already been told. The warrior-ants and worker. 
ants are being incubated, preconditioned in just the right number 
of varieties, faster than ever before: 1,300,000 births a year js the 
latest figure given for the New Sparta. . _ 

Let us admit frankly that writers like Mr. Francis Williams 
who complain that the popular British Press is often ill-informed 
on international affairs are substantially right, and, although 
Mr. Brendan Bracken has made available to readers at the Mol 
a very representative collection of the Continental Press, com. 
pletely misleading views continue to be ascribed to it—especially 
to the Italian journals—for reasons of wishful-thinking 
Accuracy is at a discount in London, where sensational “ news” 
is often preferred to accurate information, but this is less so in 
the United States. 

Hence one is sorrier than ever to see Dr. Stoddard tending » 
readily to accept and impart the purely German outlook. He 
went, for example, trustfully to the Eugenics Court of Appeal in 
order to investigate charges that political undesirables were some. 
times sterilised. Whether such charges are true or not, jt js 
certain that the cases would not be brought before a regular court 
any more than would candidates for an internment camp. The 
author did not visit any internment camp (“ What a pity! ” said 
Herr Himmler) or peer through any curtain before the stage 
had been set. We are told nothing of the Gestapo’s hideoy; 
cruelty. 

Some of the points raised are very interesting. One is that 
fraternising between officers and men of the army is now a regular 
practice when off duty. Another is the censorship policy which, 
towards American correspondents, is evidently more tolerant and 
based on greater mutual confidence than in most countries, 
including probably this one. It brings its reward for “ The very 
fact that Berlin despatches sometimes contain items unfavourable 
to Germany tends to give the idea that a Berlin date-line is posi- 
tively reliable. This, in turn, aids the German Government in its 
foreign propaganda.” 

The author was not in Berlin during the British air-raids, but 
writes that, though the Germans dislike the war, “I guess they'l 
stand it a long time.” BERNARD FOLEY. 


** Poor Dick ’”’ 


The Correspondence of Richard Steele. Edited by Rae Blanchard. 


Oxford University Press 35s. 


One of the most elegant and insidious literary devices of the 
eighteenth century was the pretence of writing in support of 
Christian morals. The amount of graceful ribaldry which 
fluttered about under flimsy coverings of this pretence forms, 


indeed, a very considerable and a very delightful part a 
eighteenth-century letters. I do not mean to say that every 
Augustan moralist was either insincere or delightful. But a tag, 


a wrap, a veil of moral design was enough to justify any in- 
temperate satire or any detonation of malice. This allegation ot 
design was used again and again in preface or defence, in pro 
logue, advertisement or dedication. Not only did it serve to 
invite the simpering approval of respectability, it actually created 
and encouraged a mode. Of this mode, at least in its more 
entertaining and its more honest form, Richard Steele was un- 
doubtedly a typical exponent. Short essays, professing a moral 
aim and allowing him to exhibit freely the manners, characters 
and events of his age, provided him-with a suitable vehicle for 
his terse and homely style ; and he never felt himself called upon 
to follow too closely the precepts which he advocated or inferred 
and which he was really anxious to observe in a_ reasonable 
degree. “ Steele,” Dr. Johnson declared with his usual ruthless 
exactitude, “ Steele, I believe, practised the lighter vices.” But il 
he practised the lighter vices—those of drunkenness, prevarica- 
tion and extravagance, for example—he availed himself most 


agreeably of slight excuses for the portrayal of the lighter virtues. 
Honestly desiring to be respectable, he set before himself in youth 
the uninspired fabrication of the Christian Hero, and although 
his own behaviour seldom gave evidence of anything which 
resembled either piety or heroism Steele was never wholly i 
sincere. 


He was a man of aptitude rather than a man of genius; 
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of the Odd—Buat Even So. Stories Stranger than Fiction. The life and times of the modern Pepys (author of 
Ort of — ‘ i ‘ > > ance ‘ s “Samuel Pepys, Listener,” etc.), on Britain’s Home 
which \ mixed bag, with adve nture, romance, pathos, yg yp Newnes my Moe Boag Fenn el sees 
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rt of “ Wren ” book, and no more need be said. 7s. 6d. as entertaining as ever. Monday week. 10,6 
every *& Prices ave NET P - 
: i London's B 
i John Murray onaon Ss DUFHING 
ion of MAURICE RICHARDSON 
1 pro- a bi a 
2 A first-hand account of fire-fighting in the Blitz and 


of life in the A.F.S., by the well-known “ Observer ” 
reviewer. Mr. Richardson went through some of the 
hottest months of the Blitz before being invalided out 
of the A.F.S. and has written a classic of perhaps the 
most heroic Service of all. Monday week. §/- 
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a man more frequently tormented by obstinate zeal than guided 
by secure conviction. 


Steele was not a felicitous letter-writer, and it cannot be pre- 
tended that his letters have much value apart from their relation 
to the wider context of literary history. The publishers of this 
volume (which is a model of scholarship and of pertinacity on 
the part of the editor) wish to persuade us of the “human 
interest ” of letters written “in the heat of the moment,” and of 
the “incomparable charm” of the hasty notes which Steele was 
in the habit of sending to his wife. But there is not much human 
interest in the fussy and importunate letters of a place-hunter or 
in quarrels about literary or theatrical affairs ; nor is it easy to 
see the incomparable charm in a long series of excuses for not 
coming home to dinner; while heat and invention are equally 
lacking in the man who begins an epistle with “ Hoping You are 
in good Health as I am at this present Writing,” or, on another 
occasion, “I take up pen and Ink to indulge the sensibility 
of mind I am under.” Miss Blanchard informs us that her 
excellent and illuminating notes have been written, as the book 
has been constructed, “for the student concerned with literary 
history and biography,” though she presumes the existence of a 
reader whose chief interest will be in the letters themselves “as 
the revelation of a personality and the tenor of a life.” I 
doubt if there are many to whom this revelation will be a memor- 
able experience. The only surprise is that a man who could be 
so expert, at least in the joinery of writing, could also be so dull 
in his casual correspondence. “Dear Prue I can’t come home to 
dinner. . . . I shall dine abroad and can’t go with you to the 
Park. . . . I stay dinner here. . . . I am, dear Prue, a little in 
Drink ”—amusing once in a way, but excessively tedious when 
repeated with variations on scores of pages. We sympathise with 
a justly exasperated Lady Steele when she declares that “ Your 
letters here cause great Whisperings and sneering Laughs ” and 
when she complains of having “ vapours to a vast degree.” 


This book is emphatically a book for the student of early 
eighteenth-century literature, and for him it is a work of the 
highest importance. It is not a book which can be commended 
without reserve and warning to those who read only for 
recreation. C. E. VULLIAMY. 











CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By J. S. Whale, D.D. 7s. 6d. net 


“Solidly based on sound historical learning... . Theology, in 
Dr Whale’s fresh and attractive presentation, becomes an 
absorbing, even a fascinating, study.” 

JAMES COLVILLE in The Christian World 


HONEST RELIGION 
By John Oman. 7s. 6d. net 


“*The essence of honest religion’, says the author, ‘is 
humility towards God and charity towards man,’ the honest 
reading of this book would make any man a better 
Christian.” The Church Times, 


THE DISCIPLE 
By T. R. Glover. 


2s. 6d. net 


The author of The Jesus of History and The Ancient World 
discusses the qualities that must always belong to the con- 
vinced Christian; these he deduces from the writings of the 
early Church and of St Paul in particular, but, as his readers 
would expect, he always bears in mind the application to 
present times. It is a quiet book, simple and based on a 
width of learning. 


“Here isa 
translation 
which will 
find friends 
from the 
outset, and 
their number 
will increase.” 


“The best 
version of the 
New Testa- 
ment which 
has appeared 
since the 
Authorised 
Version.” 
THE BISHOP 
OF HULL 


The 
NEW TESTAMENT 
A New Translation 
IN 
BASIC ENGLISH OR J. A. 


3s., 3s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. net each 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Children’s Books (1) 


The Children of Primrose Lane. By Noel Streatfield. (Dent 

We Couldn't Leave Dinah. By Mary Treadgold. (Cape. 75. 78.) 

The Strange Adventures of Emma. By Dorothy Ann Lovel, 
(Faber. 6s.) 

Adventures of Alfie. By Katherine Tozer. (Murray. 6s.) 

Missee Lee. By Arthur Ransome. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


CHILDREN, like adults, are reading more this winter and for the 
same reasons. For intelligent twelve- or fourteen-year-oldy 
(evacuees especially) nothing could be more suitable than Miss 
Noel Streatfield’s The Children of Primrose Lane. It js a 
plausible spy-story and the children concerned are, for once, not 
middle or upper, but working-class children, children moreover 
of much resource and exceedingly well characterised. Boys and 
girls are alike well drawn and honours between them well 
divided. The German spy is suitably abominable, but is given 
credit for his courage. A grown-up could read it to a group of 
children with enjoyment. Marcia Lane Forster’s drawings are 
like the children in the tale, very well and skilfully observed 
Why not a group-present to your local evacuee-hostel? 
Younger children would like Miss Tozer’s imaginative tale of 
the rag doll who comes alive, the wicked Magnolia and the 
witches. Miss Tozer, who illustrates it, can draw cats! Rare 
and excellent gift. The writer’s own evacuees reaa it breathless, 
Sailing and ponies ,are a great delight to boys and girls. ‘Mr 
Ransome’s new volume will delight his large aquatic public, 
and being more imaginative and less technically nautical than 
usual should gain him new admirers. Missce Lee, the young, 
elegant and pedantic Chinese pirate, is a splendid creation, A 
very good book indeed. For the “horse-conscious” Mary 
Treadgold has produced a book which will give very great 
pleasure. This is a tale of the German occupation of What 
might be one of the Channel Isles and of two members of the 
local pony-club who are left behind in the hurried evacuation, 
The attitude of French, English and Germans is exceedingly 
well given, and the international moral is, at the very end, found 
to be unexceptionable. It is notoriously difficult to speak of the 
war to the imaginative child without being either mendacious or 
alarming, and this book strikes a very good note. There are no 
atrocities, but the marching boots and the shouted words of 
command of German troops, the crash of rifle-butts, and the 
flights of bombers, give just enough shudder. The child reader 


will find the introduction of a small German girl plausible ' 


enough even if the grown-up does not, and her presence adds 
greatly to the flavour of a nice blend of sympathy and animosity, 

A slight but charming book for a little girl of about eight is 
The Strange Adventures of Emma. Produced with Messrs, 
Faber and Faber’s usual distinction of format, it tells the story 
of a Victorian doll who, in bonnet and crinoline, escapes from a 


museum. AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS., 
Fiction 
Percy Wallingford and Mr. Pidger. By Lord Berners. (Basil 
Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 


By M. J. Farrell. 
By Frances Harris. 
By Kenneth Fearing. 


(Collins. 8s.) 
(Duckworth. 8s. 6d.) 
(The Bodley Head. 


Two Days in Aragon. 

June to September. 

Dagger of the Mind. 
7s. 6d.) 


I BEGIN by commending half a book. Lord Berners offers two 
short stories in a neat, cheap, paper binding, and the one of 
these is as interesting and well-pointed as the other is to my 
mind silly and not worth the author’s trouble. Mr. Pidger is the 
one I find silly ; it is about a little dog, which in itself is bad 
enough, but its whole plot is depressingly clear from the first 
page, and it is not nearly funny enough to excuse its obviousness. 
However, Percy Wallingford is quite another cup of tea. It isa 
tragic story told with dry control and from the long view, and 
with the author’s sceptical manner very deftly adjusted to vitalise 
a sad and puzzling little tale. Percy Wallingford is a flawless 
Englishman, pre-1914 Eton and diplomatic corps ; and by way ofa 
happy, suitable and by no means spectacular marriage he walks 
into a most hideous trap, into tragedy. At first it seemed to me 
that what overtook his innocent splendour and _ self-confidence 
was too fortuitously planned ; that to build him up just for that 
fluke to destroy him was too deft a trick. But it may be that to 
view the story thus is to begin, from the author’s point of view, at 
the wrong end ; perhaps the theme grew from meditation on the 
curious physical attribute which Percy’s wife happened to 
possess and from wondering what kind of person that attribute 
could most agonisingly affect. And obviously that would be the 
self-confident, the splendid. So may have arisen this parable for 
the invulnerable which, graced by elegance and wit, is a very 
firm and sure exposition of authentic personal disaster. 

Two Days in Aragon is a tale of Ireland and the Big House in 
1920. It is full of trouble, farce, good dialogue, class 
confusions, cruelty, wit and atmospheric beauty. Some of these 
are laid on too thick—especially the beauty, which would 
be more effective for being forgotten sometimes for a page oF 
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An Outline of Money 


GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


The real meaning of money explained in simple terms by the 


well-known broadcaster and Editor of The Economist. ‘Lucid, 
entertaining, and informative ..."’ Truth. 10s. net. 
. 
Dictators 


“Amasterly little book . . 


J. D. CHAMBERS 
. written not only with a remarkable 


clarity and incisiveness, but also within a framework that makes 


it a really significant tract for the times... 


and 


This magnificent story is set in Elizabethan times. 


both suggestive 


revealing.’’—Manchester Guardian. 4s. net 


Sturdy Rogue 


MAGDALEN KING-HALL 
It tells of the 


adventures of a Cornish lad who ran away to London, joined the 
Beggars’ Brotherhood and fought against the Spanish Armada. 


It may well become a children’s classic. 
Matthew. 


IMustrated by Jack 
6s. net 























Horrabin is the “‘ genius of the explanatory map.”—Star. 


HORRABIN'S 


Atlas-History 


OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
By 


means of his unrivalled maps and terse, vivid text he gives you 
the progress of the war at a glance. 


Vol. 4. January—July, 1941 


This new volume covers the most eventful period of the war to 
date : the Battles of Britain and the Atlantic, the campaigns in 
North Africa, Greece, Crete and Syria, the Invasion of Russia, 


Progress of American aid, etc. 


3s. 6d. net 














READY SHORTLY 


H. E. Bates 


The Modern Short Story 


Mr. Bates, himself one of the greatest living writers of short 
stories, has written a major work of literary criticism and 
history which will be one of the most popular books of the 


Christmas season. 


7s. 6d. net 
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WHEN BRITAIN 


WHO ARE THE 


SAVED EUROPE 


THE TALE AND THE MORAL 
SIR CHARLES PETRIE, Bt. 

12s. 6d. net. 
“A trustworthy aid to all 
concerned with the problems 


of war and peace.” 

The Times 
“ The and 
we 


con- 
have 


most lucid 
vincing delineation 
seen of the close 
between Britain’s present con- 
flict and the 
Napoleon.” 


analogy 
struggle against 


Sunday Mercury 





AMERICANS? 
W. DWIGHT WHITNEY. 
2s. 6d. net 
“Cannot be too highly praised 
or too widely read. Mr. Whitney 
has performed a great service 
both to the United States and 
to Great Britain.” 
Cc. WALEY COHEN in 


International Affairs 


“Should be made compulsory 


reading for all writers and 
talkers on American affairs.” 
The Times 
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New Reading from 
MACMILLAN 


FICTION 





Charles Morgan 
THE EMPTY ROOM 


“Mr. Morgan demonstrates that even in the com- 
parative brevity of the conte he cancreate characters 
of unusual intensity. . . . His introspective method 
is here as searching and successful as ever.”— 
Birmingham Post Leather 7/6, Cloth 5/- 


David Pilgrim 
NO COMMON GLORY 


“ The chief attraction of the book lies in its carefully 
painted background. . . . Almost every page, too, 
has its piquant sidelight on the manners of the 


day.” — Sunday Times 9/- 
Osbert Sitwell 
OPEN THE DOOR! 

““Osbert Sitwell has excelled himself. These 


eighteen tales are exquisite in atmosphere, poignant 
in theme, and written in a prose that is supple, 
easy, intelligent, witty and, above all, beautifully, 
classically appropriate.” — Observer 7/6 


NON-FICTION 





Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
I, TOO, HAVE LIVED IN ARCADIA 


“A delightful book about delightful people, freshly 
and spontaneously written, it comes as a consolation 
and a promise in these dark days.”—Observer 15/- 


Erie Linklater 
CORNERSTONES 


This little book is in the form of a dialogue in the 
Elysian Fields, to which Confucius, Lincoln, Lenin 
and a young British pilot contribute. 2/6 


Sir Daniel Hall 
RECONSTRUCTION AND THE LAND 


“ His book is a valuable and welcome contribution 
to the discussion of problems which most thinking 
people now feel should be settled on an agreed 
basis.” —Times Literary Supplement 12/6 
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GALLIPOLI 


Admiral of the Fleet 
SIR ROGER KEYES 
12s. 6d. net 
A reprint of that part of his 


Naval Memoirs which deals 
with that campaign, with a 
NEW INTRODUCTION 


stressing its importance to the 

present war. 

“The opportunity of a lifetime 

is now in his (Mr. Churchill’s) 

hands, but it must be seized in 

the lifetime of the opportunity.” 
(From the introduction.) 





BAD LIFE 
SIDNEY DARK. | 15s. net 
The of The 


Impotent or Triumphant? here 


author Church: 


gives his reminiscences of forty 
of 


Bohemia of the ‘nineties 


years journalism, ranging 


from 
to Lambeth Palace. 

A review of the varied social 
intimate sidelights 


scene, and 


on religious controversies of 


recent years 
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“GOING NATIVE’ 


Here is Gogarty at his most ebullient and his most 


out rageous. 


Gideon Ouseley, the narrator and central 


figure of Tumbling in the Hay, makes the great 
adventure (for an Irishman) of braving the English in 


their homes. 


Going Native is a brilliant and audacious saraband of 
impertinence and scholarship and amorous entanglement. 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


author of “ Tumbling in the Hay” 10/- 





and 


The Squire of 
Shaftesbury 


Avenue 

by Vivian Connell 8/6 

FRANK SWINNERTON 
(Observer): ™ . an actor 
retires prosperously to a 
newly bought country estate, 
makes his mark with the 
county, but . is drawn 


back to the stage. It is coarse, 
witty, at times grandly funny, 
very penetrating ...” 


Hangover 


Square 
by Patrick Hamilton 8/6 
Truth: “ A remarkably able 
psychological study It is a 
pity that Mr. Hamilton is not 
a Russian: If he he 
would be hailed as a master 
and have a ‘school’ of his 
own to languish over him.” 

Second printing. 


were, 














Qnatable 


Light Over 


Ruby Street 
by Edward Harris Heth 


8/6 

Epwin Muir (Listener): 
“This story of Negro life in 
a large American town will 


not appeal to all tastes, but as 
a relief from the genteel idea 
; it is highly to be 
recommended. The humour is 
rich and lavish as a 
Christmas dinner, 7 


The Great 

Grab 
by Thomas Burton 8/6 
Times Lit. Supp.: “ An 
energetic, fast-moving and in- 
dignant novel of the Harding- 
Coolidge era of Prohibition 
and Prosperity. Mr. Burton 
sets a fine and crackling pace 

the end.” 


of comedy 


as 


towards 














Victory begins at Home 
G. H. GRETTON 
Dr Gretton, whose Spectator articles will be remem- 
bered, here frames a programme of detailed war and 
peace aims which can gain wide support and secure 
real social progress without destroying national unity. 


75. 6d. net 


* . 
My Name Is Frank 
FRANK LASKIER 
The millions who heard Frank's B.B.C. postscripts 
will welcome an opportunity to read many more 
stories of the war at sea, which he tells with the 
incomparable vividness of simple truth, and which 
made him a great broadcaster overnight 


(Dec. 1) 258. 6d. net 


Bomb Doors Open 

AND OTHER RADIO WAR FEATURES 
Personal stories of the Bomber Command, an East 
Coast Convoy, women war-workers, the Battle of 
Britain, and other features of the war, as broadcast by 
the B.B.C. and edited by Ceci. MCGIVERN. 


(Dec. 1) Illustrated 6s. net 


The Birth of Flight 
HARTLEY KEMBALL COOK 


Describing man’s early attempts at flight from myth- 
ological times to the invention of the aeroplane, this 
anthology proves enormously interesting. 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
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two. Also, Miss Farrell, who is a real wit and a forcefyl cr 
of eccentric character, should respect her own work mote thee 
to smear it with bogus romantic generalisations. ‘But now now 
at sixteen, the proudest age of all, a very terrible and darkly 
secret thing was happening to Donatia.” Writing ot that king 
shocks too often through these close and lively pages, And | 
seems as if Irish writers, both “ascendancy” and native z 
still too near the “troubles” to present them surely Mis 
Farrell does fairly well, by simplifying the British offi = 
rell : j yin cers 
whittling them down io their code until they are all but fools, 
and by complicating the I.R.A. men and their supporters, The 
issue was simple for the men who held the King’s Commission 
and for the men in the hills it was packed with complication of 
the spirit and of the immediate fact. So far in this book so good 
in a way—though surely there must have been some intellectual 
workings on the Big House side, to balance all the emotionalism 
and the rich baroque? Still, although this book does not presen, 
a full field of truth, it is very free with the arrows of wit and 
divination. Also it sets dottiness and pathos and the vague 
sorrows of sensuality in reasonable balance against hard facts of 
greed, fear and respectable necessities and desires. And if the 
heroine, Nan, faithful servant and romantic by-blow of the Big 
House, is in conception too much of a cliché, she has many 
vivid moments, chiefly in dialogue, of escape from her conven. 
tional plight. And the two tragic little daughters of doomed 
Aragon are oddly and truly drawn ; and dotty Aunt Pidgie is ay 
excellent performance. Altogether this book, faulty and over. 
written, is a good, rich affair, fruity and with an odd, sharp 
flavour. 
June to September is a sensitive but somewhat slow recop. 
struction of events in a little French health-resort in the months 
which led up to this war. There is a young love-affair and 
there are innumerable surrounding character sketches. All js 
carefully done, and Miss Harris has a gentle touch and consider. 
able patience and understanding, but somehow her patterns do 
not knit; one feels a slackness in the workings. And Frane 
itself, which is what one hoped to find in the book, escapes it. 
Dagger of the Mind is a not too bad sort of murder-story 
about an odious set of people in an American summer colony 
for artists and writers. It is a highly involved affair, and 
efficiently worked out, but I flatly disagree with the blurb-writer 
who claims for it nothing less than that it is worth reading twice! 
KATE O’BRIeN. 


Shorter Notices 


It Passed Too Quickly. An Autobiography. By 

Marshal Sir David Munro, K.C.B. (Routledge. 15s.) 
Harry is the man who can label his life story, writtes in the 
sixties, It Passed too Quickly ; and Sir David Munro’s book is 
the infectious record of as gay, crowded and various a life a 
any man of his generation can well have lived. A _ hard-up 
younger son in the large family of a preparatory school head. 
master, he went ro St. Andrews University at the age of fourteen. 
He lived there on about a pound a week, clad in the cast-of 
garments of his elder brothers, but contrived, in addition to his 
studies, to play rugger, tennis and golf for the university. At 
Edinburgh, where he went to qualify in medicine, he also occ- 
sionally played golf for the university, and he knocked up §2 in 
a cricket-match on the day of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee 
He joined the Indian Medical Service at the age of 24, treated 
patients, performed operations and enjoyed every kind of sport 
in all parts of India, saw active service in France and the Middle 
East between 1914 and 1918, and played a principal part in the 
organisation of the medical service of the R.A.F. Then, by 
one of the many rapil transitions that have so light-heartedly 
punctuated his life, he became secretary of the Industrial Health 
Research Board. varying these duties by hunting with th 
Whaddon Chase. Finally, he was elected rector of his old 
university, St. Andrews, arriving in an aeroplane for his inaugu- 
ration; and he claims to be the only member of the Athenaeum 
who has asked the hall porter to look after a pair of polo sticks. 
This is a book crammed with honesty, courage and delight— 
tonic if ever there was one. But, alas, he has only once caught 
a trout. 





Air Vice- 


The Penguin New Writing. No. 9. Edited by John Lehmam. 


(Penguin Books. 6d.) 
Tue success with the public of Penguin New Writing when 
launched last autumn has led to its making further and, let 
hope, regular appearances. Its editor, in a foreword, declares 
that his expectation of receiving “a regular flow of stories, poems 
and sketches” has been rewarded by an inrush of manuscripts 
“in some weeks rising to flood level ”; but he has also to admit 
being left “ with a definite sense of disappointment. The MSS. 
which showed any quality even slightly out of the ordinary have 
been such a tiny proportion.” It must be confessed by ont 
reader at least that he shares this disappointment even in reading 
what has been printed. There are those in the list—such # 
C. Day Lewis, Graham Greene, Stephen Spender—who read 
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Mission to 
the North 


FLORENCE JAFFRAY HARRIMAN 


With gentleness and charm this well-known 
American diplomat tells of her four years en 
and of Norway and its people 
in peace and war. It was she who sent out 
first news of the Naziinvasion. Foreword by 
Prime Minister, JouAN NyGAARDSVOLD. 
Illustrated with photographs. 8/6 net. 


poste at Oslo ; 


I Find Treason 
RICHARD ROLLINS 


This record of the first man appointed by 
Congress to Nazi and Fascist 
activities in America shows how the propa- 
ganda was disseminated through - social 
groups. ‘The author discovered the tie-ups 
between Fritz Kuhn, Father Coughlin, the 
Silver Shirts, the Order of ’76, and others. 
The disclosures in this book led to the closing 
of the Italian and German Consulates in U.S. 
( omple te dossier of documents. 10/6 net. 


investigate 


Introducing 


Charles Diekens 
MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


For everyone, be he a confirmed Dickens 
lover or an adolescent just discovering the 
great author for himself. “‘ One lives with 
Dickens through its pages.”—THE FIELD. 
“ Zestlul and appreciative and alive.”— 
SUNDAY TIMES. 

Illustrated with drawings and half-tones. 10/6 net. 


Bs P 

Pierrot 

FRANCIS KOZIK 
A distinguished first novel by a well-known 
Czech playwright founded on the life of 
Gaspard Deburau—born Jan Kaspar Dvorjak 
the great pantomimist who lived for his 
audiences at the Théatre des Funambules 
while France alternated between Monarchy 
and Republic. 9/6 net. 
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Three Fine Novels 


H. G. WELLS 
You Can’t Be Too Careful 


The life history of Mr. Tewler, 1901-51, with a frank 
analysis of his social, sexual, and commercial morality. 
Wells here combines Dickensian prodigality with seien- 
tifie austerity. Dec. 12th. 9s. net 


STUART ENGSTRAND 
Norwegian Spring 1940 


Certainly the outstending ‘war’ novel of 1941.) A 
tremendous drama of the Nazi attack on Norway, with 
fire and fifth column, centring round a family in a small 
village on the coast. Dec. 12th. 9s. 6d. net 


PETER DE POLNAY 
Boo 


A completely original novel by the brilliant author of 
Angry Man's Tale. Witty, intuitive, difficult to describe, 
with a hero whose unusual qualities will appeal to 
women. Dec. 9th. 8s. net 


and 
THE MORAL BLITZ 


by BERNARD CAUSTON, is a 


Christianity and War propaganda. 


striking study of 
It is a new volume 


in the Searchlight Books, all of which are first-class 
and indispensable to progressives. 2s. net each 


MEDICINE v. INVASION 


by G. B. SHIRLAW, author of Casualty, and CLIFFORD 
TROKE. A study of casualty services in modern war, 
defensive and offensive. Indispensable to the Home 
Guard, regular officers, and doctors. Forewords by 
Sir Francis Fremantite and Tom WinrrincHaM, 


Illus. 7s. 6d. net 
ORDEAL BY FIRE 
by MICHAEL WASSEY. The first full story of the 


Battle of the Flames and a moving account of the rise 
of the A.F.S. to the front line of civil defence. Racy, 
thrilling, caustic, a memorable study of civilians at war. 

12 plates. 7s. 6d. net 


AWAKE! AND OTHER POEMS 


by W. R. RODGERS. “When next I am asked what 
war poets we have, I shall answer, Rodgers.”—Neu 
Statesman, 2nd imp. 5s. net 


SECKER AND WARBURG 





Just 
tobacco—that’s what 
has given them their 


* 
20 tor 1/6 910 tor 9° 


IsSUL 


GREYS 


CIGARETTES 


* Second to None 


Smoke 


honest -to- goodness 


wonderful name! 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 142 


{A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzle"’ and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
and shoula be received not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will 
be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 
below The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 
ing issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2\d. stamp, otherwise they 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS 4. The rug encompasses the 
1. Provided at the Crystal Palace — yA the leg (7). 
which became the biggest of 5- Dnah (5). 
them all (9) 6. This is found where the grass 
5. Instruction to a jelly (5). is all cut (5). ‘ 
8. “ Where Venice sat in state, 7. Up to the opera in and in 
throned on her hundred again (9). 
_—- ™ (Beson) (¢) 10. To hug dutifully (5). 
9. Patients of whom their doctor 13- In France the station is 
is most proud? (9). among the sand-hills 9). 
11. This stage must have been 15. A great industrial affair here 
reached fairly near the end ~ France 3) 
of Gibbon’s masterpiece (9). 16. Carmen is a rearrangement of 
12. A popular game with hop- this (9). 
hg * 17. Universal (8) 
pers, perhaps (5). : A el 
13. A distinguished woman. She !% ¢ ‘ogee _Waley published the 
fills most of the sofa (4). ‘ I'd or at (5). id ‘ 
14. Oriental work composed in a 72° 44 escape accidents ). 
giant jail (9 22. Author of 14 (6) 
18. Chronic complaint of homing 724 Fra Lippi (5). 
pigeons? (9). 26. “Giant ——, darkly grand, 
21. This is always to be found in grasped the globe with iron 
fake pictures (4 hand Rogers) (5 
23. Hichens’s garden was his (5). 
25. I can enter like this, maybe SOLUTION TO 
4 CROSSWORD No. 140 
27. Going order (9) 
v" re he > (> as _ - _—— "s 
28 es ~_" walk (2 ae aH letelniblolele 
tus “, A N e %, 
29 “A —— of the woods, a man am oa ‘a. 7mm — 
withou > ” 7 »1]) , 
without a tear Campbell nos so 8 ff 
» , MA 1D ” NES TRONIE 
30. By no- means _ theatrical, : 2 


though an expert in make-up 
4 
DOWN 
1. “O love, they die in yon rich 
sky, They on hill or field 
or river” (Tennyson) (5). _ 
2. Real vest I get from them (9). 
3. He wrote “Lady Baltimore ” 
(6). 











SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 12th 


The winner of,Crossword No. 140 is P. T. Thornburgh, 119, 
Latymer Court, W. 6. 


E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE T 


HUBB.. A ES. 


AFER PLACE T 





E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE THERE IS NO 
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; an expected level of competence but nothing more ; the onl 
tributions in which there is something fresh said in a pew bong 
are by André Chamson, in an excellent sketch The Pow ny! 
| Words, translated by John Rodker, and by Yuri Olyesha, 
| Russian writer, whose story Love, translated by Anthony Wolfe 
has true imagination. One would like to hear more of h 


. th 
writers. Se two 


A Book of Insects. By James Holland and Richard James, A 


of Trains. By W. J. Basset-Lowke and F. E. Courtney, Flow 
of the Field and Hedgerow. By Marion Rivers-Moore, Puls 
Picture Books. Edited by Noel Carrington. 6d. each.) ; 


THESE are all new additions to the delightful series of py 
Picture Books, which are admirably designed for children fr 
the age of three upwards. The texts are very simply and dul, 
written and the illustrations both in black and white and per 
are well chosen. Even adults may look at and also read these 
excellent little books with pleasure. They give most useful 

instruction as well as entertainment and are one of the most 
| conspicuous examples of successful modern inexpensive pictur 
| 





books for children. Without being in the least difficult they hays 
the additional merit of avoiding the pitfall of baby talk and that 
sort of “writing down” which all children loathe. 


| By Order of the By Peter Wallner. 
7s. 6d.) 
Lorp Davies, who writes the foreword, may be right in saying 
that “we cannot read too many books of this kind, horrible 
though they are.” In any case, it seems essential to read one 
in order to understand the horrors of which furor teutonicys js 
capable when it rejects the moral bridles of civilisation whils 
using its machines. Those who have read Heilig’s Me 
Crucified will know what to expect. The two writers must 
have been companions in torture: each describes in exactly the 
same way his experiences in the train from Vienna in which the 
systematic devilment began. It was almost inconceivably in- 
genious in its variety—there were “human cock-fights,” the 
murder of a prisoner locked with another in a revolving cement- 


Gestapo. John Murray. 


mixer, and a thousand more subtle kinds of tormen 
|} Yet the book, which deals essentially with the psychopathic 
mind that responds most readily to the doctrines of hatred, 

achieves flashes of beauty when the author describes some 

relatively good men whose integrity broke fitfully through the 
| ever-present cloak of fear. The story, excellentiy translated, 
rings fully true, and many of the incidents have been corroborated 
| more than once. 

FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
Wuat is most impressive in the stock markets is not their 


activity but their latent strength. Superficially, it may appear 
that speculative dealings are at present in excess of genuine 
investment business. That is far from the truth. Even when 
the emphasis is on equities, as it has been in recent weeks, most 
of the buying is of a solid type. So far as the gilt-edged market 
is concerned, the present lull hides the basic fact of real strength 
underneath. I am not prepared, therefore, to join in the heresy 
hunt which is aimed against any sort of activity in the stock 
markets. Nor, apparently, is the Treasury. Instead of clamp- 
ing down on the rising market in equities, Whitehall has wisely 
decided to take advantage of favourable conditions by selling its 
shares in Harland and Wolff, the Belfast shipbuilding concem, 

After being held “privately” for many years the §,200,00 
“A” £1 shares are now being passed on to the investing public, 
including, of course, the trust companies, through the medium 
of a leading firm of stockbrokers. Naturally the Stock Exchange 
is pleased at this official use of its facilities, quite apart from 
the pecuniary benefit derived from increased turnover. As for 
the shares themselves, Harland and Wolff “A” at id. 
seem to me a reasonably-priced investment. On the 6 per cent 
dividend the yield is 7 per cent. The shares should be worth 
holding for a modest rise. 

CUNARD WHITE STAR POSSIBILITIES 

Now that the ice has been broken one wonders whether the 
Treasury may not see fit a little later to sanction the marketing 
of its holding in Cunard White Star. Of this company’s 
£10,000,000 of capital, Cunard Steam Ship, the parent concern 
in which-the public is directly interested as investors, holds 
64 per cent. The balance is in the hands of the British Trea- 
sury, the Government of Northern Ireland and the O.SN 
Realisation Company. Like Harland and Wolff, Cunard Whit 
Star has staged a big recovery in recent years and can now [ay 
claim to a really strong financial position. Now that it has 
started dividend payments with 5 per cent. for 1941, the shares 
are obviously approaching the stage at which they could be sold 
at a respectable price. Who would be the buyer—Cunaré 
Steam Ship or the investing public—I do not pretend to know 


17S. 


One important consequence of such a sale would be the liqu- 
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ution of the O.S.N. Realisation Company, and that, in turn, 
gould mean a cubstantial payment to the R.M. Realisation Com- 

y, Just how much would go to R.M. would depend on the 
ie realised for the Cunard White Star shares, but I should 
he surprised if it meant less than 3s. 6d. per R.M. share. Allow- 
ing for R.M ’s holding of Anglo-Foreign Properties, the price 
af 7s. at which R.M. £1 shares are now quoted is not excessive. 

ANGLO-IRANIAN SURPRISE 

After the preliminary statement which showed net profits, after 
tax, only slightly lower at £2,841,909 for 1940, against £2,986,358 
for 1939, the full accounts of Anglo-Iranian Oil sprang a still 
greater surprise. They show that trading profits, struck after 
providing for royalties and taxation paid to the Iranian Govern- 
ment—for obvious reasons the amount is not disclosed—were 
{911,613 higher Mst year at £5,747,440. Thus, in spite of war 
handicaps, the company did well, an achievement which I 
imagine must be related to a fall in stocks from £2,427,567 to 
[1,696,773. Unfortunately, from the stockholders’ standpoint, tax 
has called for over £1,000,000 more than in 1939 at £2,975,156, 
so that the available balance was rather lower. In the circum- 
stances the board has obviously acted wisely in holding the divi- 
dend at § per cent. Yielding less than 2} per cent. Anglo- 
Jranian £1 ordinary units look very fully priced at 43s., but they 
are worth holding. There will be fluctuations reflecting the ebb 
and flow of events in the Middle East, but the company’s finances 
gre strong and the long-term prospects good. 

ODEON THEATRES RECOVERY 

Like the Gaumont-British Odeon Theatres has achieved a 
sharp recovery in earnings. For the vear to June 21 operating 
profits rose from £342,631 to £467,567, but greatly-increased pro- 
yisions for income-tax and for War Damage Act contributions 
have precluded the resumption of ordinary dividends. Trading 
is now fairly good and, blitz permitting, I should expect a 
further substantial rise in earnings this year. The §s. ordinaries, 
at 7s. 3d., although they offer no income yield, are worth holding. 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
OTTOMAN BANK 
MAINTENANCE OF LIQUIDITY 





THE annual general meeting of the shareholders of the Ottoman Bank 
was held on November 26th in London. 

General The Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B., who presided, 
said that the accounts indicated the continuance of the policy of 
maintaining liquidity required by world conditions. Of the total 
assets of the Bank at December 31st, 1940, shown in the balance- 
sheet as £28,749,583, it was satisfactory to note that only a small 
proportion was represented by assets in occupied territory. As an 
instance, cash in hand and at bankers and the money at call and 
notice, amounted together to over £9,000,000 and less than I0 per 
cent. of that sum represented funds held by branches in territory 
now occupied by Axis powers. Moreover, according to returns which 
they had received, that position had not been achieved by any 
reduction of the liquidity position in those countries, and any cash 
there was, of course, held by those branches in the ordinary course 
of business as a counterpart to their liabilities to depositors. 

The profit and loss account showed an available balance for the 
year of £64,165, representing only profits which had been transferred 
or were readily transferable into sterling. The non-transferable 
earnings not included in that result represented an appreciable 
amount and, added to previous accumulations, constituted a_ useful 
iddition to their reserves against anv contingencies which might 
arise in the future. The Committee did not recommend the payment 
of a dividend this year but proposed instead that the profits, which 
ncluding the amount brought forward from 1939 totalled £109,284, 
be carried forward to the current year. That proposal was necessary 
because of the impossibility of ascertaining the value of assets in 


France and Greece. So far as exchange risk was concerned, the 
situation was favourable since their franc assets did not exceed their 
liabilities in that currency. Moreover, provisions had been made 
in the past which afforded considerable protection against such 
losses as might eventually arise. The continued increase in deposits 
could taken as reflecting the continued confidence of the public 
in those countries where the Bank was established. 


_As regards their affiliated banks, the Banque Franco-Serbe in 
Yugoslavia, the British-French Discount Bank in Greece and the 
Bank of Roumania in Roumania were now in occupied territory. 
The recent occupation of Syria by British and Free French troops 
had Ied to an active resumption of relations between London and 
the Banque de Syrie et du Liban, but he had as yet no details 
availab e of the working of the Bank in 1940. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS OF 
JAVA 
MR. W. H. DAUKES’S REVIEW 


THE thirty-first ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Dutch Planta- 
tions of Java, Ltd., was held on November 25th in London, Mr. 
W. H. Daukes presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his address, said: The profit for 
1940 received from the local company before charging depreciation 
and writings-off, was £489,168, compared with £484,708 in 1939. 
Depreciation and writings-off for the two years were {£112,000 and 
£113,000 respectively. ‘lhe local auditors have for some years past 
made a reference in their reports as to the adequacy of the provision 
for depreciation. While the provision made has been considerably 
less than that covered by the original scheme of the company, the 
directors consider that the basis originally adopted was very con- 
servative, and that. the amount set aside is adequate, in view of the 
large sums written off in previous years. To date the amount 
provided out of profits has been about £2,320,000, representing 
approximately 39 per cent. of the total capital expenditure on the 
freehold and leasehold properties of Mij. ter Exploitatie der 
Pamanoekan en Tjisemlanden and its subsidiaries. The net revenue 
received from the Java company amounted in 1940 to £377,009, 
compared with £371,569, and in emphasising the heavy figures of 
taxation, I do not wish for one moment to convey the impression 
that we are cavilling at the amount. 

Turning to the revenue account in our London balance-sheet, the 
balance left over amounts to £322,314 12s. 2d. ; £57,253 6s. 4d. was 
brought forward from last account, leaving a total amount to be dealt 
with of £379,567 18s. 6d. An interim dividend of 2 per cent. was 
paid in February, and as soon as the directors realised that there 
would be a considerable delay in the presentation of the accounts, 
they declared a second interim dividend of 4 per cent. payable on 
August 8th, intimating at the same time that this would take the 
place of the usual final dividend. 





TEA 
As far as the Netherlands East Indies is concerned, the year 1940 
was not a satisfactory one for the tea-producer. As regards the 
prospects for the current year, these are distinctly brighter. 
RUBBER 
Rubber throughout 1940 was a favourable market. Our standard 
production was 19,571,733 lb. and the local exportable percentage 
average 77} per cent. Our standard yield per acre in — was 
771 lb., and the year’s production amounted to 15,425,012 lb., a 
yield of 608 Ib. per acre. As regards the prospects for the current 
year, all conditions seem to indicate an excellent result. 
The report was adopted. 





WHEN WILL 
YOU SEE THIS 


AGAIN? 





For YEARS the toast-rack, packed with crisp 
slices of Vita-Weat, has been a familiar sight 
both in our advertising and on your table. You 
may not have seen it lately—why is this? One 
reason is that circumstances quite beyond our 
control stopped production for a period, but now 
the factory is again coming into action and Vita- 
Weat is being equitably distributed to every part of 
the country. You may still have some difficulty in 
getting supplies because we are hampered by all sorts 
of wartime restrictions—but if you persevere you will 
once again see Vita-Weat on your table— and rhar 
means extra energy, extra fitness vitamins, and an extra 
delicious flavour to vary your wartime diet. 


Vita-Weat 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD be} 


>» P ~J 
Cartons 1/6 and 10d. *% Packets 6d. and 2d. “BF 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Litd., Makers of Famous Biscuiis-——— 


f 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 


UI TIMIDE ROGAT DOCET 

NEGARE (He that asks timidly 
courts denial) in a  tobacconist’s 
these days. But ask for a King Six 
8d. Cigar, decisively, and you'll get 
an excellent smoke. 














PERSONAL 
DELICIOUS TEATIME DAINTY is thin 
£ buttered slices of BERMALINE Bread. Full of 
nutriment and easily digested. Ask your Baker or write 
BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
SMOKER’S right—and never wrong 
By always sticking to TOM LONG. 
A RABIC and TURKISH coaching and courses.—Dr. 
LA Carmi, 139 The White House, Albany St., N.W.1. 
YANCER SUFFERER.—Poor old soul. Only in- 
( come 17s. 10d. per week after paying rent. 
Daughter to maintain. Funds for nourishment urgently 
needed. Please help. Jewellery gratefully received. Case 
324/41. NATIONAL SocreTy FOR CANCER RELIEF, 47 
(*S”), Victoria Street. S.W.1. 
YOMFORT THE INFIRM by enabling us to send 
( an unexpected gift of invalid comforts, or a grant 
for nourishment and fuel to old and invalid gentle- 
people weighed down by the burden of poverty and 
illness, and now suffering still further privations on 
account of the war. Appeal “S,’’ Distressep GENTLE- 
POLK’s Arp ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 
YOMING OF AGE o1 THE LONDON SCHOOL 
( OF JOURNALISM, To mark this Anniversary 
HALF FEES accepted for Correspondence Courses in 
Fiction, Journalism and Poetry. Offer limited to 200 


students, Personal coaching. No curtailment of in- 
struction.—Write to Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., 57 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 

two good turns, Sell us your 


] O your country 
Leica or other miniature for important work and 


lend the money to the Government. We give highest 


prices. —WALLAcr Heaton, Ltd., 127 New Bond St,,W.1. 
YXPERT INDEXING, literary, scientific, indus- 


4 trial, full or abridged.—Box A.852, SPECTATOR. 
ISS OLLIVIER, trained Colonic Irrigation 
4 Neuritis, Colds. —Colnbrook, Bucks. 
N ONOMARK holders have permanent conf.London 
p\ address. §s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO323, W.C.1. 
N | ORE WORK NEEDS MORE MONEY is 
. common enough in these days, but in the case of 
Guys Hospital, S.E.1, the lack of money presents grave 
difficulties. A gift to APPEAL SECRETARY will, be greatly 
appreciated. 
‘A TURDAY, 29 November--VICTOR GOLLANCZ 


» —** Victory in Europe.’”” Conway Hall, W.C.1, 
at2.15. Tickets: 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., at door or 
from Fabian Society, 11 Dartmouth Street, S.W 


I. 
\ ’HELPDALE, MAXWELL & CODD, LTD., of 
17/23 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, are pre- 
pared to purchase high-grade Pianos by any maker. Good 
prices given. Blithner and Welmar preferred. 





a ‘stitch- 


in-time’ saves— 


B coupons! 


A Braemar that has seen long and honour- 
able service can be made to look almost like 
new by the experts of the Stitch-in-Time 
Service. Holes can be mended, worn places 
re-woven, elbows restored, skirts re-shaped. 
There is no purchase tax on repairs (unless 
a piece of new material is used) and of course 
no coupons are needed. Only difficulty is, 
excessive popularity of this new service. It’s a 
good idea to send off your Braemar now 
(through your retailer) and have it back in 
good time all ready for winter service. 


All garments must be sent through a retailer, please ! 
f f, = 
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Armageddon it is 
difficult to obtain 
Tobacco at all” 

















From a Barneys Smoker in Palestine 
'' Stationed as | am in the Plain of Armageddon, 
it is very dificult to obtain any Tobacco at all, 
however, | was fortunate enough 
small Arab shop some 41b. tins of 
baci 7 
1 have tried many brands I have not 
"come actos ne with ti same even smoking 
"and flavour of your Tobacco, and I shall k 
"to write to you in 20 years’ time and endorse 
| these remark l need hardly add that, due to 
the ' Ever-Fresh’ vacuum packing, the Tobacco 
‘ Ti freshness that can only b 


ade ripea as AMAZIN 
To the ends of all the Earth Barneys makes 
its cheery way. This Barneys, which a few 
short years ago had but a local sale amongst 
the discriminating smokers around Edin- 
| burgh, is now smoked and loved wherever 
| white men go. 
| If you are seeking a Tobacco of outstanding 
goodness, a Tobacco which you can depend 
jupon to give you, as the letter above 
| whimsically suggests, a score of years of 
satisfying smoking, make a trial of “Ever 
| Fresh ” Barneys. 
| Cool, sweet-smoking, even-burning, never 
failing in its friendly, satisfying charm, 
Barneys will probably set you up in pipe 
joy until the end of your smoking days. 


.. yet he gets 


Barneys 
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fyVYPING of all kinds undertaken, —: 
§ Carroll Avenue, Mérrow T ele SPB; Mts Bory 
YOUR BABY'S FIRST YEAR by Dr. Man om, 
Immensely helpful tor parents. 5s. 4d Ay 
—Motuers’ CLINIC, 108 Whitfield Street. London, 
“ - ae 
" APPOINTMENT 
ADCASTING C 
> ITISH BROADCAST ING CORPORATIgy 





The British Broadcasting Corporation 
cations from men and women for posts as Sy; 
and Sub-Editors in the Monitoring Service (rot 
broadcasts) to work out of London. The chief 
cations required are a wide general knowledge of 
world affairs, a capacity for quick reaction to — 
news and propaganda value, a knowledge of fen 
languages, journalistic experience and organisi rind 

The salaries, which are in grades rising to ey, 
£630 and £840 a year, will be according oe 
capabilities and will not be above £480 and £6 age and 
respectively on appointment. 4° 8 Year 

The appointments are for ghe duration of the 
only and do not carry entry to the permanent = 
Men under 3§ years at the time of registration will an 

if exempt on medical grounds from 


invites apple 


be considered 
military service. 
Application must be made on forms which can be 
obtained from the Recruitment Officer, Broadcas 
House, London, W.1. Persons who have completed 
form of application within the last six months need a 
refer to that fact and state their desire to be Considers 
for the posts now advertised. Envelopes should te 
marked “ Foreign Monitoring ”’ and a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope should accompany the request 
Completed forms must reach the RECRUITMENT Orrica 
not later than the 12th December. . 


. . i he ’ t i ae 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIP 
( YAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, with charming house 

/ and garden, safe area, will take girls, aged 1§-17 
to educate. French, Italian, German, English subjects, 
typing, gardening; pleasant home life.—Muss Mac. 
MILLAN, Charnwood, Headley Down, Hants, ; 
] _ IGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING 


Six Open Scholarships, value £84-£50 addition 
Exhibitions of £50-£40 for general ability, Music and 
Art will be awarded in March. Basic fees: 150 gn, 
per annum inclusive.—Apply to the HEADMAsTER, 

YPOYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEG? 

\ (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

Principal, Miss J. R. Bacon, M.A., Cambridge, 

The Lent Term commences on Saturday, Januny 
roth, 1942. The College prepares women students for 
the London degrees in Arts and Science. Entrane 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and seven 
Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for thre 
years, will be offered for competition in February, i9q2 
The last date for the receipt of entry forms is Decem- 
ber 13th, 1941. For further particulars, apply to th 
SecrETARY, Royal Holloway College, Engletield Green, 
Surrey. 


MINISTRY of HEALTH SAYS: 
COUGHS & SNEEZES 


SPREAD DISEASES 


VAPEX 


The’ Mac Drop 
Dy) = 
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WILL STOP 
THAT COLD 


SE VAPEX at the first sign 

U of a cold and it will be 

cleared promptly and 

safely. Breathing VAPEX re 

moves the stuffiness by penetra- 

ting to the source of the infection 

—the warm recesses of the nose 

and throat—where it destroys 
the breeding germs. 


If you have let your cold 
develop, VAPEX will shorten 
the attack, ease the breathing 
and clear the bronchial passages. 


Adrop on your handkerchief 


Simply sprinkle a ‘magic drop’ of 





| 
| 
: | VAPEX on your handkerchief and 
. breathe deeply from it frequently 
B é r facto ry-fresh | during the day. At night put a drop on 
b A; | . the end of your pillow. All symptoms 
K an Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full), Parsons of your cold will soon be gone. 
47 Pleasure (mild). In “‘EVERFRESH"’ Tins 1/94d. oz. | ” i 2 - 
*STITCH-IN-TIME’ SERVICE 6 READY-FILLS : Cartons of 12, 1/934. From your Chemist 2/3 & 3/4 
Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne V.217a HOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD 
INNES, HENDERSON rT HAWICK, SCOTLAND pang 
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